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ABSTRACT 


Law is not the subject matter of a separate chapter in Pareto’s sociological treatise 
and is not mentioned by him as one of the factors of social equilibrium. Legal phe- 
nomena, especially positive law and legal theory, are, however, analyzed by him in 
different parts of his work and are interpreted in terms ‘of logical actions, residues, and 
derivations. Whe. systematized, these statements throw new light on the difficult prob- 
lem of the relative distance of various legal phenomena from behavior tendencies and 
conditions underlying them. 


I 

Pareto’s monumental work is a treatise on general sociology.' No 
theories of particular social phenomena are to be expected there, 
especially no sociological theory of law. But, if a general theory is 
valid, it must explain the totality of the facts belonging to its prov- 
ince. Therefore, Pareto’s sociological theory, if it is correct, must 
be applicable to law. 

Pareto’s attitude as regards what men say about law is that of 
skepticism. ‘For centuries people have quarelled about [the term 
law], and so far they have reached no agreement as to what [it 
means] Should we try to add other definitions to the many al- 

t The English translation entitled The Mind and Society (4 vols.; New York, 1935) is 
quoted in this paper; numbers in parentheses refer throughout to sections, not to pages. 


2L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1935), p. 18. 
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ready given?” (368).' His answer is negative, and this for the follow- 
ing reason: “The search for the definition presupposes the existence 
of the thing for which a definition is sought” (371). But the very 
existence of law, in the commonly accepted sense of the word, is 
denied by Pareto. 

Does this not negate any attempt to formulate a Paretian so- 
ciology of law? It does not, for the concept of existence in Pareto’s 
work is an extremely narrow one. In his opinion, the experimental 
world consists of things and relations which can be perceived by 
sense organs and, commonly, can be measured. It is obvious that 
law does not belong to the number of such things and relations: legal 
behavior cannot be distinguished from the illegal or from the legally 
irrelevant one by means of sensorial perception. Yet, in his treatise, 
Pareto deals much with things and relations which do not “exist” in 
his sense but which nevertheless play a large part in social life—with 
ideas, abstractions, opinions, beliefs, sentiments, etc. His main task 
is to reduce such things and relations (to which philosophy generally 
ascribes “‘ideal” existence) to observable facts belonging to the world 
of “reality” (in his sense). A Paretian sociology of law must, there- 
fore, be an attempt to discover the “real’’ background of the the- 
ories, opinions, and abstractions in which law is expressed. 

The essence of such a sociology of law can be expressed in the fol- 
lowing propositions: Men perform certain acts which are called le- 
gal; performing them, they manifest persistent or frequently recur- 
ring biopsychic states (sentiments) which are in mutual dependence 
with conditions under which men live. These acts are sometimes logi- 
cal, sometimes nonlogical.‘ In so far as they are nonlogical, men 
“clothe them with logical or pseudo-logical reasoning.” They do so 
because the need for logical explanation is one of the basic tendencies 
of human behavior. In this way concrete and abstract theories on 
law are created, the constant parts of which are “residues” and the 


3 A little earlier the great Russian scholar, L. Petrazhitsky, began with the same 
remark his Jntroduction to the Study of Law and Ethics (3d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1908), 

4 “Logical,” in the terminology of Pareto, is an act in which the objective end and the 
subjective purpose coincide (151). 
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variable parts of which are “derivations.” From the “principles” 
thus formed men deduce their laws.‘ 

Pareto is aware of the contrast between his assertion that certain 
conditions and psychic states produce positive law, legal activities 
and legal theories, and the doctrine according to which “theories” 
produce law and legal activities; he discusses the doctrines of Sir 
Henry Maine and of Fustel de Coulanges and concludes: “A family, 
or some ethnic group, occupies a piece of land, comes to own flocks, 
and soon..... The fact of perpetuity of occupation, of possession, 
is in all probability antecedent to any abstract concept of law of in- 
heritance.’”° 

A complete sociological theory based on the principles just men- 
tioned should consist of (1) a study of the conditions which are cor- 
related with certain psychic states basic for law; (2) a study of such 
states; (3) a study of actions produced by such states; and (4) a 
study of theories by means of which the basic sentiments are logically 
or pseudologically explained. Not all these studies have been under- 
taken by Pareto; especially is a theory of “conditions” almost com- 
pletely lacking. Therefore, the development of the theory must start 
with the study of basic sentiments.’ 


II 


According to Pareto, we are unable to observe directly the basic 
sentiments, but do so by studying their manifestations in frequently 
recurring logical or pseudological explanations (residues). Among 
the numerous and manifold sentiments analyzed by Pareto the 
group-persistence tendency is important for the understanding of 
the persistence of a custom (and within custom Pareto obviously 
includes rules of customary law). It “may be due . . . . to its having 
found support in a force superior to any opposing force” (1001)— 
ie., the force of group persistence. Not infrequently the person ob- 
serving a given custom can give no other reason for his conduct than 
the fact that “that is what people do.” 


5 Pareto, op. cit., 169, 407, 798, in connection with 306, n. 2. 
6 Tbid., 256. 


7 As regards conditions of my Introduction to the Sociology of Law (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939), Pp. 121-23. 
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More specific for legal phenomena is the sentiment of resistance to 
alterations in social equilibrium. If the social equilibrium “‘is al- 
tered, or thought of as altered, the individual suffers, even if he is 
not directly affected by the alteration” (1208). Everything which is 
offensive to one’s sentiments as they stand in the state of social 
equilibrium to which he is accustomed* is expressed in the words 
that thing is unjust [1210] . . . . regardless of the number of individuals directly 
affected [1214]. If a person departs from the uniform rule, his conduct seems to 
jar and produces, quite apart from any reasoning, a sense of discomfort in the 


persons associated with him. An effort is made to eliminate the jar, now by 
persuasion, more often by censure, more often still by force [1126]. 


It is a far-spread sentiment. It places alterations in insignificant 
matters (e.g., in wearing clothes different from those prescribed by 
common fashion) on a par with alterations in very important matters 
(1212). An empiric correlation between this sentiment and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is asserted: they evolve in inverse ratio 
(1213-14). 

Furthermore, there is a tendency to impose similarity in belief and 
behavior on others: there exists, in society, a requirement of uni- 
formity, an inclination on the part of certain individuals to force 
their own “morality” (the term “legal conviction” could have been 
added) upon others (1715). 

A peculiar sentiment is also of great importance: “The feeling 
that the violator of a rule . . . . suffers an alteration of integrity, and 
important [is] also the feeling that the integrity can be restored” 
(1239). Here we have to search for the source of criminal law (1313), 
for the restoration of personal integrity is always united with specific 
sentiments inspired by ‘‘deserved misfortunes,”’ which are contrasted 
to those inspired by “undeserved misfortunes” (1972).? Finally, 
through a combination of the residue of equilibrium with the residues of group- 
persistence, compound residues of great social importance are built up, corre- 
sponding to vigorous and powerful sentiments of the type very vaguely desig- 


nated by the term “ideal of justice.” .... At bottom... . is a feeling, vague 
and instinctive to be sure, that it is a good thing that resistance to disturbances 


8 In this way a connection with the group-persistence tendency is pointed at. 


*Cf. N. S. Timasheff, “The Retributive Structure of Punishment,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, September, 1937, pp. 396-405. 
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of the social order should not stand in direct ratio to the number of individuals 


affected, but should have a considerable force independently of any such num- 
ber [1216]. 


Pareto’s classification of residues (and of basic sentiments) is, of 
course, “‘the spade work of a pioneer.’’*® It is very probable that his 
analysis was not exhaustive and that a number of other basic senti- 
ments should be added to his list. Furthermore, the very important 
question of the similarity of the basic sentiments in the mentality of 
different group members (or of their large majority) does not arise in 
Pareto’s system—for the basic sentiments are considered as the con- 
stant element in society, and only their relative intensity and their 
distribution among social classes (especially as regards the ruling 
élite) is susceptible to change. Yet it is obvious that this similarity 
is due not only to the primary constancy of the sentiments, but also 
to the uninterrupted interaction of group members; in certain situa- 
tions, relations of men to men or to things are not only coolly per- 
ceived, but are emotionally colored, and similar emotional currents 
which arise in all, or almost all, group members are mutually in- 
ducted and reinforced. This is, probably, the necessary condition for 
creating moral and legal “‘theories,’’" and the explanation of the 
relative similarity of “theories” expressed at a given time, in a given 
society, especially of legal theories.” 


III 


The basic sentiments are manifested in acts. Legal activities may 
be logical or nonlogical. Pareto speaks of “‘a certain number of ac- 
tions connected with legal activities’ as belonging to the class of 
logical conduct (152). On the other hand, he mentions that legal 
rules determine the behavior of human beings and give rise, in 
greater or lesser number, to nonlogical actions. 

In what cases are legal actions logical? One could assume that the 
activity of the legislator is a logical one; but Pareto is of a different 


0 Cf. Henderson, op. cit., p. 58. 
Cf. G. Gurvitch, L’Expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit (Paris, 
1935), PP. 79 ff. 


12 T. Parsons (The Structure of Social Action |New York, 1934], pp. 238 ff.) speaks of 
a “common system of ultimate ends.” 
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opinion. For the idea that law is nothing else than a particular ex- 
pression of basic sentiments makes him rather skeptical as regards 
the possibility of transforming society by means of legislation. 
Those who pass laws and get them enforced sometimes aim at modifying 
residues, but they often find that they have worked to no purpose. If they have 
force at their disposal, they may modify certain ties and create others, but only 
within certain limits. Even the despot encounters such ties. .... A despotic 
government is no more able than a free government to enforce measures that 


are in too violent a conflict with the residues functioning in its subjects [2096, 
n. 1). 


The practical application of law, he further states, 


can be done only by influencing sentiments and interests; and it must not be 
forgotten that the derivations which will have to be used for that purpose are 
something altogether different from the logico-experimental reasonings that 
served to discover the law best suited fora givenend..... If .... oneis in the 
position to influence interests and sentiments, to modify them, the modification 
may have, in addition to the effects desired, other effects that are not in the 
least intended [1864]. 


Summing up, it might be said that there is no identity between the 
objective ends of a legislative act and the subjective ends of the 
legislators, and this is typical for nonlogical conduct. 

Is the activity of judges a logical one? It would be so if it com- 
prised merely the construction of syllogisms with legal rules as major 
premises and “facts” as the minor ones. But Pareto asserts that 
judicial decisions in a great extent manifest sentiments of the judges 
(which they, obviously, share with other group members) and that 
reference to written law is an ex post facto explanation of a decision 
gained in another way.’ 

In Pareto’s opinion a logical legal action is one committed in order 
to avoid a sanction (324). It can be inferred that an action com- 
mitted in order to gain some positive profit from law (inasmuch as 
the correct technique is applied) is also logical, as well as the action 
of a lawyer when he drafts a legal document, etc. 


3 “Court decisions,” he says, “depend largely upon interests and sentiments opera- 
tive in a society at a given moment; and also upon individual whims and chance events; 
and but slightly, and sometimes not at all, upon codes or written law” (466). When 
making such statements Pareto might be considered as a precursor of American neo- 
realists in jurisprudence. 
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It is noteworthy that every time a legal action is logical it plays 
merely a minor part in the system of legal phenomena. This means 
that logical legal activity is, for Pareto, secondary, whereas primary 
legal actions, those establishing new patterns of conduct, are non- 
logical; such are, for instance, the actions the regular recurrence of 
which forms customary law (256). 


IV 

As legal activities primarily belong to the class of nonlogical con- 
duct, derivations, i.e., changeable explanations of acts in which basic 
sentiments are manifested, must play an important role in law; and 
the first impression of reading Pareto’s work could be that law is 
nothing but a bulk of derivations belonging to the different sub- 
classes of his general classification. This would be wrong; in Pareto’s 
system there is place not only for legal derivations but also for logical 
legal theories, as well as for constant elements of nonlogical theories 
(residues, according to his definition). A special classification of legal 
theories should take into consideration their “distance” from the 
basic sentiments. 

The “theories” which stand closest to the basic sentiments consist 
in ascribing rights and duties to individuals, and in expressing their 
conduct in the terms of just and unjust, ought to be or ought not to 
be. There is no doubt that such ascriptions, in Pareto’s mind, are 
merely nonlogical theories. He speaks of duty as “‘an indefinite some- 
what mysterious entity” (:400) and stresses that “there is no such 
person as justice” (1216). Yet the terms “right,” “‘duty,” “ought to 
be,” “‘justice” form the main conceptual scheme of law. Every legal 
theory must be expressed in these terms; if it cannot be so expressed, 
the theory is nonlegal. This means that the ascription of rights, du- 
ties, etc., forms the constant element in legal theories; inasmuch as 
these theories are nonlogical, this scheme might be termed “the legal 
residue." 

This is an important point. In the communis opinio doctorum the 
constancy of the main conceptual scheme of law is either considered 
as based on tradition or deduced from certain metaphysical concepts. 


4 Pareto does not use this term; it is natural to evolve it when trying to soply 
Pareto’s general sociology to legal phenomena. 
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Pareto’s sociology explains this constancy by the presence of a con- 
stant factor—the persistence of basic legal sentiments. 

On the other hand, Pareto’s approach to legal theories shows that 
he is not at all blind to legal or moral values as is sometimes as- 
serted. What Pareto denies is the influence on human behavior of 
“ideal things” which would exist independently of men and be im- 
posed on them. But he is full of understanding as regards the senti- 
ments manifested by the recognition of ethical and legal values.’ 

On the other hand, the fact that Pareto treats the main conceptual 
scheme of law as a kind of nonlogical theory does not hinder him 
from recognizing that primary legal derivations may become the 
objects of logical theories. The science of “juridical construction” 
(jurisprudence) is, of course, a complex of logical theories (2011). 
Jurisprudence and “pure economics” are “the only social sciences 
that are today at all exact and well developed’”’ (824). ‘“The science 
of juridical constructions has .... the merit of requiring few prin- 
ciples; but it does not have the advantage of dealing with quantities”’ 
(825) as does pure economics. 

Sometimes generalizations stated by jurisprudence become “‘jurid- 
ical principles” and validity (or real existence) is ascribed to them by 
jurists and lawyers. This is nonlogical conduct. For such principles 
“are appealed to because there is nothing else to appeal to, once one 
has deserted the logico-experimental field, and because they have the 
great merit of proving anything one desires to prove”’ (2571)."° 


V 


In the discussion of legal theories, Pareto does not draw a sufficient 
distinction between (1) facts of law (acts determined by the ascrip- 
tion of rights and duties depending on a set of normative patterns, 
i.e., on legal rules) ; (2) scientific investigation and systematization of 
such acts and rules; and (3) philosophical speculation about these 


*s For a further discussion cf. my Introduction to the Sociology of Law, p. 23. 


6 Tt is not necessarily so in every case. If juridical principles are used “‘in conflicts 
between private citizens in societies in which they are generally accepted”’ they “‘accord 
more or less with reality The same is to be said of their application to internation- 
al conflicts” (2572). 
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acts and rules and about the scientific statements concerning them."7 
More than this, underestimating the authoritative element in law, 
Pareto is unable correctly to distinguish between law and morality. 
He denies the validity of the “grossly empiric’”’ definition of law ac- 
cording to which law consists of a body of norms that are sanctioned 
by a public authority. Pareto says: 

Such a definition is satisfactory enough for the practical purposes of lawyer 
and judge; but it does not have the slightest scientific value, since it assumes for 
criteria elements that are secondary and changeable. ... . An action passes 
from law to morality or from morality to law according to the will or caprice of 
the legislator. The classification, therefore, may register such will or caprice, but 
not the intrinsic character of that act. Moreover, such a classification becomes 


useless when, as was the case in epochs remotely past, no public authority 
interferes to proclaim or enforce private law [398]. 


Pareto’s approach to the question, while corresponding to modern 
trends in jurisprudence," can be refuted by “observable facts” and 
logical inference from them, i.e., by his own methods. First, even if 
the acts of legislators would merely express their “‘will or caprice,” 
they are socially determined acts, and the investigation of the condi- 
tions which influence the volume of legal regulation of life belongs to 
the basic problems of the sociology of law. Second, the criterion dis- 
cussed is not at all “secondary”: the part which a rule commonly 
plays in social equilibrium depends very much on its being a legal or 
a nonlegal one; in the first case, a transgression commonly provokes 
a reaction on the part of organized power-structures; in the second 
case, it frequently produces a nonorganized social reaction of vari- 
able intensity. Third, the case of the “epochs remotely past” would 
be relevant only if it would be proved that primitive social regula- 
tion was already law; and this cannot be proved, and Pareto, in an- 
other place, correctly recognizes the existence of undifferentiated so- 
cial regulation from which law was only gradually separated by an 
“analytical process” (469). 

17 The differentiation in the text is an application, to the problem of law, of the con- 


ceptual scheme of the “dimensions of reality” (cf. J. F. Brown, Psychology and Social 
Order {New York, 1936], pp. 284-90). 


«8 For instance, G. Gurvitch, L’Idée du droit social (Paris, 1931); R. Maunier, “Folk- 
lore juridique,” Archives de philosophie de droit et de sociologie juridique, Nos. 3 and 4 
(1937), PP- 7-20. 
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It would be easy to improve this part of Pareto’s sociology of law. 
The dominance feeling and the correlated inferiority feelings belong 
to basic sentiments (manifested in residues). In certain circum- 
stances’® such residues enter into combination with the residues from 
which “legal theories” are derived. This combination is essential for 
law; only after it originated was law created, whereas previous to 
that there was only “undifferentiated social regulation.” On the 
other hand, the heterogeneous things which Pareto speaks of as 
“legal theories” could be classified as follows: The main conceptual 
scheme of law (right-duty-ought) can be applied: (1) either to con- 
crete situations—then it is a jural relation—or (2) to every situation 
which corresponds to certain symptoms—then it is a legal rule. In 
both cases one can express the desire or the interest that rights and 
duties should be ascribed to individuals in a certain way; this is legal 
conviction. Or one can express the knowledge (which can be correct 
or wrong) that rights and duties are, independently of one’s desires 
and interests, ascribed to individuals in a certain way, and that this 
ascription will, very probably, provoke certain activities of powerful 
agencies; this is positive law. 

Now the interpretation of “legal conviction” becomes easy. It is 
the sum of legal derivations which are neither selected and fixed by 
power-structures nor sophisticated by science or philosophy; they 
play an important part in the formation of positive law, as well as in 
the development of jurisprudence and in the development of the 
philosophy of law, for they are nearer to the residues than positive 
law, science, or philosophy. This legal conviction was what Pareto 
had in mind when speaking of the many laws among which “‘nobody 
is the judge” (376). 

VI 

Finally, the general problem may be discussed: What is the place 
of law in Pareto’s social equilibrium? In Pareto’s general formula of 
equilibrium (2060) no place is given to law; but no place is ascribed 
to economics, politics, religion, art, or any other “factor” commonly 


19 For instance, when the manifestations of the basic legal sentiments are too weak 
to secure social equilibrium, so that an additional support becomes necessary, and 
when, in addition to this, there is, on the part of power-structures, an objective interest 
to support such manifestations (cf. Introduction to the Sociology of Law, passim). 
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studied in sociological treatises.” Pareto’s work is an original dissec- 
tion of society, a research of its molecular and not of the molar ele- 
ments.” Therefore, Pareto’s silence on law, economics, etc., as ele- 
ments in equilibrium is not at all equivalent to a negation of their 
importance. They all play their part, but only inasmuch as they 
manifest some basic sentiments; it is these sentiments (and not the 
theoretical superstructure on them) that secure social equilibrium. 
The role of law in securing equilibrium is obvious. Criminal law 
inhibits drives to violate it and, if the inhibition is insufficient, re- 
inforces the totality of basic sentiments. Civil law secures and, 
eventually, restores that distribution of goods and of services in 
which the social equilibrium is expressed. Constitutional law secures 
the distribution of dominance and submission within the social sys- 
tem. By many parts of modern “social law” the degree of co-opera- 
tion attained in a given society is secured, etc. Current theories as- 
cribe these functions to legal rules, to the activity of the judges, etc. 
For Pareto not the rules or decisions as such do this, but the basic 
sentiments manifested in them. In so far as rules and decisions are 
adequate to these sentiments, the legal mechanism works. If they 
are not adequate, especially if there is no longer common consent 
regarding them, the legal mechanism becomes fictitious (2572). 
Such ideas are now current in jurisprudence, the philosophy of 
law, and the sociology of law. They are usually expressed, however, 
in a generalized and vague form. The situation may be improved 
and the nature of the reality of law exactly determined, if a concep- 
tual scheme is applied based on the idea of the distance of various 
legal phenomena from the basic “sentiments” (behavior tendencies) 
and from the conditions underlying them. In this way some order 
could be introduced within the field of “legal conviction,” so very 
much misused in modern science in order to ascribe validity to rules 
which exist only as wishes or desires of laymen or as theories in the 
minds of scholars. 


ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 


20 The only exception is made for science: the state of knowledge belongs, in Pareto’s 
doctrine, to the elements in social equilibrium. 

21 These terms are applied in the same sense as by E. Ch. Tolman, Purposive Be- 
havior in Animals and Men (New York, 1932), pp. 1-22. 


GERMAN FERTILITY TRENDS, 1933-39 
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ABSTRACT 


National Socialist population theories and policies are an intensification of elements 
already present in German culture. The policies with reference to fertility involve 
direct financial aids intended to increase marriages and alleviate the economic burden 
of children; honors, privileges, and advancement to those with children; intensive propa- 
ganda; and the enforcement of the abortion law. The crude birth rate increased from 
14.7 in 1933 to 19.7 in 1938; the increases were general for all birth orders and all dura- 
tions of marriage. According to Burgdérfer, approximately one-third of the increase of 
legitimate births in the Old Reich, 1933-38, was due to the increase in marriages, while 
two-thirds was due to an actual increase in marital fertility. The fertility of marriages 
with loans was higher than that of marriages without loans. It is impossible to dis- 
entangle the effects of the various elements operating to produce the increase in fertility; 
a decline in the incidence of induced abortions was undoubtedly one of them. The poli- 
cies have been equally efficacious in Austria. The German rate is still a controlled 
rate, however, and considerably below that desired to maintain the increment of males 
nineteen to twenty years of age at not less than the increment of 1930. 


The development of industrial and urban civilization has been 
accompanied by a declining fertility which, beginning at different 
dates in different countries, has progressed to the stage where con- 
cern over the possibility of averting population decline has replaced 
fear of overpopulation in Western culture. On the one hand, we 
have studies of the effects of modern trends, generally pessimistic 
in tone, and of the modifications necessary in a mature capitalistic 
system if it is to function without the dynamic impetus of increasing 
numbers. On the other hand, there are both studies and national 
experiments in the pecuniary and other motivations required to 
secure adequate voluntary reproduction, or at least to prevent fur- 
ther decline. To date, Germany is the only country which has suc- 
ceeded in appreciably raising its birth rate through deliberate 
national policies. The significance of the experience seems great 
enough to warrant a further brief analysis of the policies and achieve- 
ments up to the late months of 1939. The demographic structure 

1 For earlier discussions in American journals see P. K. Whelpton, ‘‘Why the Large 
Rise in the German Birth Rate?” American Journal of Sociology, XLI (November, 
1935), 209-313; Frank H. Hankins, ‘“‘German Policies for Increasing Births,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 630-52. See also Population Index, III 
(January, 1937), 4; III (April, 1937), 58-59; IV (April, 1938), 69-70; and V (April, 
1939), 75-76. 
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and vital statistics of the belligerent countries will be affected pro- 
foundly by the present conflict; any discussion of trends in the next 
few years is purely conjectural. It seems probable, however, that 
the trends which began with the upswing of the German birth rate 
in the middle of 1933 will be interrupted, at least temporarily, if not 
definitely changed. 

The German population theories and policies were not initiated 
by the National Socialist regime. In 1929 the Statistisches Reich- 
samt published a detailed analysis of the decline of the birth rate 
from 1841 to 1927 and its significance? Estimates of future popula- 
tion were made, based on the census of 1927, and assuming either a 
stationary fertility or a fertility declining at various rates.’ Pre- 
dictions of future population, official or otherwise, were held to 
indicate the imminent decline of Germany as a world-power.* The 
approaching deficit of births, due to the war, was quite generally 
known. Friedrich Burgdérfer’s warnings of the tragic future of the 
German people received wide attention.’ Abortion was a subject of 
much public debate, the radicals tending to argue for its legaliza- 
tion in order to avoid the great social and health costs of the more 
or less clandestine system then existing. The conservative groups, 
on the other hand, decried the prevalence of both abortion and 
divorce, identifying them with communism. The relative decline of 
the “‘Nordics” and the “Slavonization’”’ of Europe were long-stand- 


2 Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, “‘Beitrige zum deutschen Bevélkerungsprob- 
lem: Der Geburtenriickgang im deutschen Reich,” Sonderheft zu Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, No. 5 (Berlin, 1939), pp. 1-37. 


3 Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, ‘‘Ausblick auf die zukiinftige Bevélkerungs- 
bewegung des deutschen Reichs,” Statistik des deutschen Reichs, Band CCCCI, Teil II, 
Anhang (Berlin, 1930). 


4 The following works are typical of a vast literature in the field, dating from before 
the World War to the Nazi accession to power in 1933: Wilhelm Hartnacke, Bildungs- 
wahn—Volkstod! (Miinchen: Lehmann, 1932); August Lisch, Was ist vom Geburten- 
riickgang zu halten? (Wiirttemburg: Heidenheim, 1932); Julian Marcuse, Die Be- 
schrinkung der Geburtenzahl, ein Kulturproblem (Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1913); 
Hans Rost, Beitrdge zur Moralstatistik (Paderhorn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1913). 


5 Der Geburtenriickgang und seine Bekimpfung: Die Lebensfrage des deutschen Volkes 
(Berlin: Verlagsbuchhandlung R. Schoetz, 1929). For Burgdérfer’s position see also 
Volk ohne Jugend (2d ed.; Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt Vowinckel, 1934), and Volker am 
Abgrund (Miinchen: Lehmann, 1936). 
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ing issues. The coexistence of great alarm over the declining birth 
rate aad insistence upon the necessity of an expanding room for an 
overcrowded people antedates the present regime. 

The Nazi ideology represented an intensification of elements al- 
ready present in German culture. In the writings of the racial- 
ists, the demographers, and the popularizers there is always the 
basic assumption that a vital nation will be characterized by the 
will to live, individually as well as collectively, and therefore will 
reproduce. Conversely, population decline, or even the failure to 
grow, is an index of degeneration.’ Coupled with this is the racial 
ideology, and a conception of the relation of Blut und Boden ap- 
proaching mysticism. The peasant and the rural population are of 
supreme importance; their numbers must be maintained for popu- 
lation replenishment, political stability, economic self-sufficiency, 
the maintenance of pure stock, and the defensive settlement of the 
border areas.’? A basic element in Wehrkraft is size of population; 
the size of the military contingents must be maintained if a nation 
is to achieve its historic destiny.* Finally, along with the insistence 
of adequate reproduction as a sine qua non of national vitality, there 
is the emphasis on the inevitability of the expansion of the crowded 
Germanic peoples confined within a limited area.’ 


6 For instance, a recent article compared the rates of growth of the German popula- 
tion, 1933-39, with those of France, 1931-36, in order to indicate the vitality of Ger- 
many and the decadence of France. See ‘‘Von 1933 bis 1939: Wandlungen der Bevilker- 
ungsstruktur und Wirtschaftsstruktur des Reiches,’’ Wirtschafts-Dienst, XXIV (Octo- 
ber 27, 1939), 1352-54. Similarly, a volume published in 1933 viewed with serious alarm 
the greater rate of increase of men in the military ages in Poland as contrasted with 
Germany. See Otto Helmut, Volk in Gefahr: Der Geburtenriickgang und seine Folgen 
fiir Deutschlands Zukunft (Miinchen: Lehmann, 1933). 


7 Horst Rechenbach et al., Bawernschicksal ist Volkes Schicksal: Blutsfragen des 
deutschen Volkes (Berlin: Reichsnihrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1935). 


* Friedrich Burgdérfer, Volk und Wehrkraft, Krieg und Rasse (Berlin: Metzner, 
1936). 

9 Since the present analysis is limited to quantitative trends in fertility neither the 
eugenic measures nor those for the maintenance of ‘‘racial purity’’ will be discussed in 
detail. The number of persons sterilized has not been great enough to have any ap- 
preciable effect on total national fertility, and though there are eugenic prerequisites 
to marriage, marriage loans, family grants and loans, etc., their net effect on national 
fertility is difficult to determine. Similarly, the anti-Semitic measures, while of tre- 
mendous import culturally, can have no very great direct quantitative influence on the 
population trends of the Old Reich. 
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The population policy of National Socialist Germany has involved 
direct financial aids intended to increase marriages and eliminate or 
alleviate the costs of rearing children; honors, privileges, and ad- 
vancement to those with children; an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign; and the enforcement of the pre-existing abortion laws. One 
of the first measures introduced was a system of marriage loans. The 
original act was passed in July, 1933, and went into operation in 
August, 1933. Revenue derived from the income tax was made 
available to finance a system of marriage loans ranging up to one 
thousand Reichsmarks, amortized over a long period, with one- 
fourth to be canceled at the birth of each child. The loans were 
limited to couples of “Nordic” ancestry, i.e., with no Jewish grand- 
parents, who were “desirable citizens,” and who were eugenically fit. 
The interrelationship of demographic and other policies is apparent 
in the marriage-loan system. Originally, one of the basic aims was to 
help in solving the unemployment problem through withdrawing 
women from the labor market. As the German economy approached 
a labor shortage, this provision was modified to permit women to 
retain their positions.’° The system of loans was also used to imple- 
ment the agrarian policy. An early modification, designed to help 
stem the migration from farms to cities, provided that agricultural 
laborers could have their loans canceled if they remained in agri- 
culture a specified number of years, regardless of their reproductive 
performance. 

From August, 1933, to the end of 1938 there were 1,121,707 mar- 
riages with loans. The proportion fluctuated from 37.4 per cent of 
all marriages in August-December, 1933, to 24.1 per cent in 1935, 
37-8 per cent in 1938, and 51.4 per cent in the first quarter of 1939. 
The proportionate increase in 1938 and 1939 was probably due to 
the change in the law enabling women to secure loans and keep 
their jobs. However, the significant fact is that from 1934 through 
1938 almost two-fifths of all marriages received loans.“ The 


10 “‘Drittes Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes iiber Férderung der Eheschliessungen 
vom 3. November, 1937,” Wirtschaft und Statistik, XTX (first February number, 
1939), 10-11. 

1 These figures and others not specifically referred to other sources are computed 
from information currently published in Wirtschaft und Statistik. See especially Ger- 
many, Statistisches Reichsamt, ‘Die Ehestandsdarlehen im 4. Vierteljahr und im 
Jahre 1938,” Wirtschaft und Statistik, XIX (first February number, 1939), 110-11. 
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Statistisches Reichsamt currently publishes data on the number of 
partial cancellations of loans for live births. Since cancellations occur 
for first and later births, one would expect the ratios of cancellations 
to all births to increase until the system had been in operation a 
fairly long period of time. The ratio increased from 13.4 in 1934 to 
17.4 in 1937 and 21.4 in 1938. 

Widespread systems of family allowances and grants were insti- 
tuted to lessen further the pecuniary disadvantages of having 
children. The provisions have tended to be extended and the finan- 
| cial benefits increased fairly constantly. The law of August 31, 1937, 
concerning children’s grants and supplemental wages, the sixth con- 
cerning children’s aid to large families, illustrates the interpene- 

tration of racial and political ideology in the various phases of 
population policies.” It must be remembered that the specific pro- 
visions which follow refer to the situation as of August 31, 1937. In- 


numerable changes have been made since that time, generally in the 

direction of the extension and liberalization of the system. In order 
to be eligible for grants, according to the law of 1937, a family had 
: to have four or more children under sixteen, including grandchildren, 
stepchildren, and adopted children other than Jewish. The parents 
had to be German citizens of German or similar blood, in possession 
of all civil rights, and “willing and suited to serve truly the German 
people and Reich.”’ Their reputation and social behavior had to be 
such that it could be assumed that the children’s aid would be used 
to improve the economic condition of the family. There were to be 
no eugenic or hygenic reasons making it eugenically undesirable 
to aid the children. There was political clearance: the civic and 
eugenic virtues of the applicant had to be certified by a form se- 
cured from the N.S.D.A.P. In addition, there was a means test. A 
: single grant up to one hundred Reichsmarks per child, not over 
| one thousand Reichsmarks per family, could be secured to use for 


furniture, household equipment, clothing, capital for new settle- 


™ This summary is taken from the text of the law as reproduced in Archiv fiir Be- 
volkerungswissenschaft (Volkskunde) und Bevilkerungspolitik, VIII (April, 1938), 132- 
41. This periodical published many of the laws containing important changes. See 
‘‘Neue Gesetze auf dem Gebiete der Bevilkerungspolitik,”’ ibid., IX (April, 1939), 159- 
60, and “‘Einkommensteuergesetz vom 27. Februar 1939,” ibid., June, 1939, pp. 229-30. 
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ment, machines or tools necessary in the occupation, milk cows or 
goats, etc. Continuous grants, usually ten Reichsmarks per child 
per month, were subject to similar requirements." 

Family allowances and grants of various types, both in public 
employment and in private industry, had existed prior to the Na- 
tional Socialist regime, and many of these systems continue to exist 
side by side with the national system." Some occupational groups, 
such as the apothecaries, have very comprehensive plans of their 
own designed both to equalize the incomes of those with various 
sizes of families and to give job preference to men as compared with 
women and to men with families as compared to men without 
families.’ 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the wide ramifica- 
tions of the privileges and advantages accruing to families with 
children. They range from special benefits to expectant mothers, 
confinement grants, maternity assistance, and income-tax reduc- 
tions to a system of honorary godfathers, special privileges for 
mothers and children on public transportation, and rights to wear 
badges of merit of various orders, dependent on the number of 
children born.’® Neither can we discuss here the very important 
question of the fiscal costs and the economic consequences of this 


13 For the continuous grants at this time, i.e., August 31, 1937, there had to be five 
or more children under sixteen. The family property could not exceed fifty thousand 
Reichsmarks but was raised ten thousand Reichsmarks for the sixth and each additional 
child. The income limit was generally low, two thousand Reichsmarks in most cases, 
though its exact amount was dependent on the source of income and the number of 
children. There were some exceptions. Grants could be made to widowed, unmarried, 
or divorced women with fewer than five children under sixteen. Other families with less 
than five children could secure grants on proof of special need. Officials, soldiers, and the 
bureaucracy had other types of supplemental wages. 


14 For a recent survey, in English, of the German family allowance schemes see Mary 
T. Waggaman, ‘‘Family Allowances in 1937 and 1938,” Monthly Labor Review, XLVIII 
(May, 1939), 1026-45. 

ts H. Schlipp, “‘Erfahrungen mit der Zuschusskasse (Familienausgleichskasse) der 
deutschen Apotheker,”’ Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft (Volkskunde) und Bevilke- 
rungs politik, VIII (August, 1938), 1265-75. 

6 See ‘“‘Verordnung des Fiihrers und Reichskanzlers iiber die Stiftung des Ehren- 
kreuzes der deutschen Mutter,” Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungs- 
politik, TIX (February, 1939), 71-72. 
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widely ramified system of financial aids."? We are also omitting dis- 
cussion of the peasant settlement movement, the Erbhof, or heredi- 
tary estate system, and the drastic attempts to curb migration toward 
western Germany, and especially toward the cities."® 

What have been the achievements? The birth rate has increased 
significantly against a generally stationary or downward trend in 
other Western industrialized countries. As against a pre-war birth 
rate of 26.9 in 1913, the rate had declined to 14.7 by 1933 (Table 1). 
In 1930-32 the net reproduction rate was 0.76, and the intrinsic rate 
of natural increase —8.8. The live birth rate had increased to 19.7 
in 1938, and the net reproduction rate had increased to 0.945." This 
increase in the birth rate has been fairly general for all birth orders 
and all durations of marriage. First births constituted 38.2 per cent 
of all births in 1936 and 36.5 per cent in 1938, second births, re- 
spectively, 27.5 and 27.7 per cent, third births 14.7 and 15.4 per 
cent, fourth births 8.0 and 8.4 per cent, fifth births 4.6 and 4.8 
per cent, and sixth and higher birth orders 7.0 and 7.2 per cent. 
Table 2 presents detailed comparisons of births by birth order in 
1937 as compared with 1933 for selected durations of marriage. It 
will be noticed that for all durations of marriage the increases were 
greater for second, third, and fourth than for first births. The pro- 
portionate increases were greatest for marriages of ten to fifteen 
years’ duration. This may be related to a comparatively greater de- 
cline in the practice of abortion in these marriage groups, although 
we have no valid substantiating data for this hypothesis. 

Speculations as to the causes of this general increase in births run 
the gamut from the popular imputation of the increase to the ille- 
gitimate offsprings of the Storm Troopers or to the new divorce law 
which results in older men divorcing their middle-aged wives, marry- 
ing young girls, and rearing second families, to the Nazi tendency to 
attribute the entire increase to the spiritual rejuvenation of the 


17 For an excellent detailed description and analysis of provisions and of their eco- 
nomic and fiscal consequences see Burgdérfer’s section, “‘Bevélkerungspolitik,” pp. 
207-357, in Alfred Kuhn, Martin Staemmler, and Friedrich Burgdérfer, Erbkunde, 
Rassenpflege, Bevilkerungspolitik (4th ed.; Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1938). 

*8 See Hankins, op. cit., for a discussion of these related population policies. 

19 See Population Index, V (July, 1939), 226. 
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German people. One could almost construct a map of the political 
sympathies at any given time by analyzing the evaluation of the 


TABLE 1 
VITAL RATES FOR GERMANY* AND AUSTRIAt 


RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
Excess of 
Marriages | Live Births Deaths Births over 
Deaths 
Germany: 
7.8 26.9 14.8 12.8 
siistitrcramorrn 7.9 15.1 10.7 4.4 
19.0 11.8 7:2 
a 9.1 18.8 12.9 
9.4 19.7 11.7 8.0 
6.7 19.9 12.2 7.9 
ad quarter........ II.0 20.0 12.1 7.9 
ga quarter......... 9.1 19.3 10.7 8.6 
4th quarter....... 10.9 19.6 II.9 7.9 
1939 
1st quarter........ 7:2 20.7 14.3 6.4 
ad quarter........ II.1 21.0 12.5 8.5 
3d quarter........ 11.0 20.4 10.5 9.9 
Austria 
6.9 12.8 13.4 — 0.6 
12.7 14.1 14.2 — 
1st quarter........ 6.4 13.9 15.4 — 1.5 
od quarter........ 11.8 13.8 14.9 — 1.1 
3d quarter........ 2.3 13.3 12.2 — 1.1 
4th quarter....... 20.1 15.3 14.2 ie 
1939 
1st quarter........ 18.6 19.7 19.1 0.6 
ad quarter........ 20.2 14.8 5-4 
3d quarter........ 16.1 21.5 12.5 9.0 
Vienna 
6.8 6.1 13.6 — 6.9 
15.5 7.4 14.3 — 7.6 
1939 
ret quarter... ..... 21.8 12.6 19.1 — 6.5 


* Germany includes the Saar, but not Austria and the Sudeten area. The rates given 
here are for the Ostmark, which differs only slightly in area from the former Austria. 


t Data from Wirtschaft und Statistik, XTX (second April number, 1939), 334-38; XIX 
(first July number, 1939), 524-25; and XIX (second December number, psond 775-77: 


causes of the increase contained in the so-called scientific periodicals 
of the various countries. 
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The marriage-loan system, the transition to full employment, the 
return of optimism concerning the future among large masses, and 
other factors produced a large increase in marriages after the Nazi 
accession to power. And any appreciable increase in marriages is 
likely to be followed by an increase in births. Friedrich Burgdérfer 
made an attempt to measure the increase in births due to the in- 


TABLE 2* 


LEGITIMATE BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN UNDER FORTY-FIVE BY 
BIRTH ORDER FOR MARRIAGES OF SELECTED DURATIONS 
1937 IN RELATION TO 1933 


(1933 = 100) 

BirtH OrpER 

OF Mar- 

ToTAL 

— 6 and 
(YEARS) I 2 3 4 5 Higher 
135.5 120.1 145.0 137.3 128.5 
151.2 156.7 180.9 164.6 149.1 132.6 129.0 
ee 142.3 180.0 256.3 211.4 169.6 147.8 106.1 
20+..... 96.5 50.0 100.0 150.0 138.5 122.2 87.8 

Total} 125.7 119.5 138.0 136.0 287.2 118.0 103.4 


* Adapted from Wirtschaft wnd Statistik, XIX (first April number, 1939), 283-86. Data are for the 


crease in marriages, as distinct from that due to other factors, the 
latter being designated as a “real increase in fertility.’”° Burgdérfer 
computed for each year a basic or expected number of births, which 
was the number that would have occurred if the number of mar- 
riages per year had remained as in 1932 and the age-specific fertility 
‘ as in 1933. Subtracting this basic number of births from the total 


2° “‘Familienstatistik und Fruchtbarkeitsmessung: Neue Aufgaben und neue Wege 
der deutschen Bevélkerungsstatistik,” Revue de l’Institut international de statistique, V 
(October, 1937), 212-26; “Die neue deutsche Bevilkerungsentwicklung im gesamteuro- 
paischen Rahmen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der zahlenmissig erfassbaren Aus- 
wirkungen bevilkerungspolitischer Massnahman,”’ Archiv fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft 
(Volkskunde) und Bevilkerungspolitik, VII (November-—December, 1937), 321-47; and 
Congrés international de la population, VII (Paris, 1937), 165-95. For an explanation 
of the method and its significance see Conrad and Irene B. Taeuber, ‘‘Measures 
of Changes in Fertility in Germany,”’ Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
XXXIII (December, 1938), 709-12. 
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number of births for a given year gave the total increase, presumably 
due in their entirety to National Socialist policies. The proportion 
of this total increase due to the increase in marriages was computed 
by assuming that the new marriages also manifested fertility con- 
ditions as of 1933. The residual left after subtracting this increase 
due to additional marriages from the total computed increase was 


TABLE 3* 
THE INCREASE IN LEGITIMATE BIRTHS IN GERMANY, 1933-38 
INCREASE IN BIRTHS 
ToTAL Basic 
NUMBER Numpert Due to In- “Real” In- 

Total crease in crease in 

Marriages Fertility 
1,125,500 867 257,600 74,700 182,900 
er 1,195,300 862,400 332,900 120,500 212,400 
1,210,000 857,700 352,300 127,700 224,600 
1,207,500 855,300 352,200 131,300 220,900 
a 1,277,200 849,900 427,300 142,400 284,900 
Total. . 6,908,300 | 5,167,000] 1,741,300 615,600 1,125,700 


aan und Statistik, XIX (first April number, 1939), 285. These data refer to the area of the 

t The number expected if the number of marriages had remained as in 1932 and the age specific fertility 
rates as In 1933. 
ascribed to a “real” increase in fertility. He attributed 1,741,300, 
or 25 per cent of the 6,908,300-legitimate births from 1933 through 
1938 to the existence of National Socialism (Table 3). Of the total 
increase, 615,000, or 35 per cent, were due to the increase in the 
number of marriages, while 1,125,700, or 65 per cent were due to an 
actual increase in marital fertility. As Burgdérfer says with refer- 
ence to the 1934-37 increase, ‘“Die deutschen Miitter haben dem 
Nationalsozialistischen Reich in vier Jahren sozusagen einen vollen 
Geburtsjahrgang iiberplanmissig geschenkt.”™ 

* Kiihn, Staemmler, and Burgdérfer, op. cit., p. 300. Burgdérfer’s computations 
probably give a maximum figure for the increase in births due to National Socialist 
policies, since they are based on the tacit assumption that, had the Nazis not come into 
power, the birth rate and the marriage rate would have remained at the low levels of 


1933 and 1932, respectively. On the other hand, this computed increase is not affected 
by the changing age composition, and especially the declining numbers of women enter- 
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If we accept Burgdérfer’s estimate that approximately one-third 
of the total increase in fertility from 1933 through 1938 was due to 
the increase in marriages, then we still have to explain two-thirds of 
the total increase. The only one of the population policies whose di- 
rect effects can be measured with any degree of accuracy is that of 
the marriage loans. These loans may have operated to increase fer- 
tility in two ways: first, through an increase in the number of mar- 
riages over what would otherwise have occurred; or, second, through 
a greater fertility of couples with loans, who received a debt reduc- 
tion of approximately Rm. 250 for each live birth up to the fifth. 
Data on the fertility of marriages with and without loans are avail- 
able for the years 1933-35. In these years, in Germany without the 
Saar, there were 520,455 marriages with loans and 1,485,334 mar- 
riages without loans. The number of births, including stillbirths, per 
1,000 marriages was 590 for the marriages with loans and 402 for the 
marriages without loans. One cannot conclude, however, that the 
marriage loans increased the fertility of the marriages 47 per cent, 
since there undoubtedly were social and economic factors differen- 
tiating the two groups.” 

A decrease in the incidence of abortions appears to have been an 
important factor in producing the increase in live births. Data from 
the General Sickness Insurance Fund of Berlin indicate that the 
number of abortions per 100 normal births was 103.4 in 1929, 16.8 
in 1935, 16.2 in 1936, and 18.1 in 1937.73 Although these and similar 


ing the reproductive ages, since it is an estimate of what the total fertility would have 
been had the age-specific rates remained as in the specified prior years. It is interesting 
to note that, if these estimates are accepted as correct, the increase of births attrib- 
uted to National Socialist policies between the censuses of 1933 and 1939 would account 
or over one-half of the entire natural increase for the period. Over one-third would be 
due to the increase in marital fertility alone. For preliminary results of the 1939 census, 
see Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, ‘“Die Wohnbevilkerung im deutschen Reich 


auf Grund der Volkszihlung vom 17. Mai 1939. Vorliaufiges Ergebnis,” Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, XX (second January number, 1940), 25-30. 


#2 See Kiihn, Staemmler, and Burgdérfer, of. cit., pp. 315-16. A very large propor- 
tion of those receiving loans come from the lower social and economic classes. In addi- 
tion, couples desiring children, who presumably would have a higher fertility in any 
event, would be more likely to secure loans. 


33 Ibid., p. 305. 
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figures available for other cities and population groups can have only - 
general indicative value, one would expect a decline in abortions for 
several reasons. The enforcement of the abortion law existing when 
the National Socialist government came into power was made much 
more drastic. In addition, the system of marriage loans and other 
policies which increased marriages would tend to result in a decrease 
of abortions. Also, if unplanned conceptions occurred after there 
were already several children in the family, there would be special 
facilities available during pregnancy and parturition, and the addi- 
tional birth might cancel a fourth of an existing marriage loan, in- 
crease the children’s allowances received by the family, or lead to 
other material or honorary rewards. If one can judge by American 
experience, the data on birth increases, 1933-37, by order of birth 
and duration of marriages suggest a probable decrease in abortions.”4 

It is important to remember, however, that a decrease in abor- 
tions must itself be explained. There is no evidence available which 
would enable one even to surmise the proportion of the decrease due 
solely to the increased difficulties and dangers of procuring abortions, 
as contrasted with the proportion of the decrease due to the more 
positive factors in the population policy. Even if the decrease were 
due primarily to the negative and punitive factors, however, there 
would remain the fact that the government was able to enforce regu- 
lations which contravened the basic practices of an appreciable pro- 
portion of the population. Glass’s analysis of the experience of 
various countries indicated the almost insurmountable difficulties in 
decreasing the prevalence of abortions where the practice was a part 
of the mores of any significant part of the population.’ In other 

24Studies of the incidence of induced abortions in the United States yield some 
evidence of an increase in second and third pregnancies, especially among the 
lower-income groups. See Dorothy G. Wiehl and Katharine Berry, ‘‘Pregnancy Wastage 
in New York City,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XV (July, 1937), 229-47; see 


also Regine Stix, “Birth Control in a Midwestern City. I,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XVII (January, 1939), 89-90. 

27D. V. Glass, ‘‘The Effectiveness of Abortion Legislation in Six Countries,”’ 
Modern Law Review, II (September, 1938), 97-125. An Inter-departmental Committee 
was appointed in England in May, 1937, to investigate the prevalence of abortion, the 
existing laws, and steps necessary to reduce the maternal morbidity and mortality 
arising from abortions. After a detailed analysis of English experience and a survey of 
the laws in sixteen foreign countries, the Committee concluded that “to attempt by 
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words, the decrease in abortions rather than being in itself a cause 
may be merely one of the mechanisms through which the more basic 
causes operated to produce an increase in live births. 

Any satisfactory explanation of the increase would have to be 
based on detailed psychological studies of the motivations causing 
the individual families to have additional children. After all, the 
national “will to live’ must manifest itself in the reproductive per- 
formance of individual men and women. No data at present avail- 
able enable us to disentangle the intricate web of interrelationships 
between the various factors influencing the millions of individuals 
involved: the increased job security and belief of the masses in the 
future of the state and its individual members; the prestige involved 
in doing what is constantly stated to be one’s duty to the state; the 
pecuniary and other rewards for having children, or at least the 
decreased economic disadvantages of having them; the increased 
difficulty of securing abortions; or even the necessity of having a 
child or children in order to hold one’s job or indicate one’s loyalty 
to the party and the state. In this connection it may be significant 
that the population policy measures of the state appear to have 
reached a stage of diminishing returns. As already indicated, mar- 
riage loans have been made available to couples, even though the 
wife maintains her position after marriage. The provisions for chil- 
dren’s allowances were liberalized in 1938 by increasing the upper 
wage or salary limit of eligible families and making benefits available 
to third and fourth as well as fifth and subsequent children. These 
changes increased the number of children eligible to receive benefits 
from about half a million to about two million. 

It is significant to note that the policies appear to have been 
equally efficacious in Austria. The German laws were made applica- 
ble to Austria in an order of March 30, 1938.” The marriage rate for 


social and economic measures to relieve the financial difficulties frequently associated 
with childbirth and parenthood is fundamentally a sound approach to the problem.” 
See England, Ministry of Health and Home Office, Report of the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Abortion (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930). 

26 ““Verordnung iiber die Einfiihrung von Vorschriften auf dem Gebiet der Férderung 
der Eheschliessungen und der Gewahrung von Kinderbeihilfen an kinderreiche Familien 
im Land Osterreich vom 30. Marz 1938,’ Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft (Volks- 
kunde) und Bevilkerungspolitik, VIII (July, 1938), 214-15. 
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all Austria increased from 6.4 in the first quarter of 1938 to 18.6 © 
in the first quarter of 1939; the birth rate increased from 13.9 to 
19.7. In the third quarter of 1939, the Austrian birth rate was 
slightly above that for Germany itself. The birth rate in Vienna 
increased from 6.6 in the first quarter of 1938 to 12.6 in the first 
quarter of 1939. The official report of these increases for Austria, 
and especially for Vienna, concluded as follows: “Diese wenigen 
Zahlen sind Beweis genug dafiir, dass fiir das Volk Osterreichs die 
Heimkehr in das Reich eine wirkliche Erlésung aus seelischer und 
wirtschaftlicher Not bedeutete.’’7 

The extent to which Germany has raised her birth rate should not 
be overestimated. The 1938 rate was approximately the same as 
that for 1926. The net reproduction rate in 1938 was still only 0.945, 
significantly greater than that of 0.76 for 1930-32, but still below that 
necessary for permanent replacement of the population. Estimates 
of the future population of Germany, including Austria, were made 
on the basis of the results of the census of June 16, 1933, and the life- 
tables of 1932-34, on the assumptions of a continuation of the 
specific fertility rates of 1936 by age and duration of marriage, a 
further decline of infant mortality, and a trend in Austrian fertility 
similar to the German trend after 1933. These hypotheses assume 
a 7.5 per cent deficiency of children below those necessary to main- 
tain the population at its size in 1930. Under these assumptions, the 
maximum population of 80,535,000 would be reached in 1970, and 
there would be a decline to 77,031,000 by the year 2000. However, 
the Germans insist that if the tasks of the economy and defense of 
the Third Reich are to be fulfilled, the number of men nineteen to 
twenty years of age, i.e., the military contingent, must be kept at 
not less than its size in 1930, i.e., 755,000 in the former area of the 
Reich. Additional predictions were issued based on the assumption 
that the number of births necessary to replace the men nineteen to 
twenty years of age would be achieved by 1943, by which time the 
population development in Austria and the Sudeten area would have 
become similar to that in the former Reich. These assumptions indi- 
cated a total population of 98,790,000 in the year 2000, with eventual 
stabilization at 102,000,000. However, the basic fact is that this 


27 See Wirtschaft und Statistik, XTX (second April number, 1939), 335. 
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estimated future population, deemed the desirable one from the 
standpoint of existing national policy, would require a further fer- 
tility increase of 20 per cent above the age-specific fertility schedule 
of 1938.” 

Whether a larger or a smaller population is preferable from the 
standpoint of the total German economy or from the standpoint of 
individual security and standards of living within that economy is 
beyond the scope of the present analysis. The German experience 
derives general significance because it is the only case in which de- 
liberate national policies, perhaps aided by other changes in the 
culture and beliefs of the people, have increased the fertility of an 
entire nation to an appreciable extent. The trend of fertility in 
1937, 1938, and early 1939 indicates a practical plateau, with a 
slight upward trend. Whether the national policies can produce the 
still further increases in fertility deemed necessary for the mainte- 
nance of national power probably will remain an unanswered ques- 
tion for a considerable period of time. 


BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND 
ScHOOL OF PuBLIC AFFAIRS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


Any comment on the Taeubers’ report on the recent trend of the German 
birth rate must be tangential rather than direct. The paper itself is designed 
to be informative; within the limits set it is clear and direct and, granting a 
reasonable degree of accuracy in the primary data, adequate. There is no in- 
tention here to present an adverse criticism of the report. It may, however, 
not be impertinent to raise, explicitly, certain questions that tend to put the 
report within a general theoretical framework that the Taeubers perhaps imply 
but are not in the present connection concerned formally to state. 

In any type of secular social organization there appears to be an inherent 
conflict between the interests of individuals and families and the demands of 
the ruling classes. The former fare best when they are least burdened by off- 
spring; when time and effort can be directed to personal achievement. Kipling’s 
assertion that “be it down to Gehenna or up to the throne, he travels the fastest 


28 Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, ‘‘Die voraussichtliche Beviélkerungsentwick- 
lung im deutschen Reich,” Wirtschaft und Statistik, XVIII (first December number, 
1938), 971-75; also “‘Die voraussichtliche Bevélkerungsentwicklung im deutschen 
Reich: Zweite Annahme,” ibid., XTX (second March number, 1939), 247-50. 
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who travels alone” verbalizes the general but often inarticulate interest of the 
individual in the secondary type of social organization. But it is in the interests 
of the ruling groups—whether economic, nationalistic, or ecclesiastical—that 
numbers grow and densities increase. A dense and increasing peasantry and a 
numerous industrial proletariat are conducive to rapid economic exploitation, 
to the maintenance of military contingents adequate to assure the achievement 
of the national destiny, and to promote the greater glory of God. At any rate, 
any excursion through the literature of social thought shows the individual 
searching for means to control the family size at the same time that it shows 
the ruling classes using every likely means to encourage the people to “multiply 
and replenish the earth.” 

Given the ruling class demand for an increase in population number, the 
question reduces to one concerning effective means to that end. It ceases to 
be a scientific and becomes a political phenomenon. At various times and 
among various peoples every inexpensive variety of reward and penalty has 
been brought into play in the effort to stimulate increase. The single, simple 
expedient of actually equalizing the burden of child-bearing and rearing has 
never been tried, apparently because such policy would tend to destroy the 
profits that accrue to the ruling classes through an inordinate increase of the 
lower orders. 

If one throws the thesis that seems to underlie the Taeubers’ report into a 
scientific form the definite hypothesis that emerges seems to be some verbal 
variation of the statement that “‘the ruling classes can effectively increase the 
rate of natural increase without socializing the burden of children.” Various 
countries have tried it and have failed; Germany has tried it and apparently has 
succeeded. 

But the program of the Reich seems to contain no element that has not been 
incorporated in similar political procedures elsewhere. It seems to differ chiefly 
in the number of devices employed simultaneously and in the more systemati- 
cally ruthless administration of the system. The increase of food—always in 
amounts too small to raise the scale of living when an additional member is 
added to the family—is a simple use of the Malthusian doctrine. Restriction 
of opportunities otherwise to use time and means has long been believed to 
stimulate interest in family and children. Historically, and contemporaneously 
in most countries, the only folk means of family control have been infanticide 
and abortion. The suppression of these practices would in every country enor- 
mously stimulate population increase. Unfortunately, the Taeubers give no in- 
formation in regard to how effectively knowledge of and means to practice con- 
traception have been denied to the German people. A reasonably complete 
suppression of abortion and means to birth control would more than double 
the birth rate of any modern population. 

Finally, the complex of procedures used by the Reich—money loans, minor 
honors, political disabilities, racial incantations, etc——was of the “shotgun” 
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type. The degree to which any particular measure contributed to the result 
may not be known without, as the Taeubers point out, a study of cases. More- 
over, the specific measures designed to stimulate population increase operated 
within and as a part of a unique historic situation. It is not entirely clear 
whether the reported birth-rate increases were due to a temporarily effective 
thwarting of family desires for restriction on the number of children or to a 
considerable change in the family desires themselves. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


COMMENT 


I find little to criticize and much to praise in this excellent article. I may say 
a few words in amplification and emphasis of certain points. The more one 
studies the statistics the more one is impressed by the actual achievements of 
the German policies, especially when contrasted with the relative failures of 
efforts to increase fertility in France and elsewhere. Taken at their face value, 
the figures of Table 3 show that the “real” increase (final column) during five 
years greatly exceeded the total births of 1933 and equaled those of 1934. In 
other words, the increase in five years equaled one full year’s harvest. More- 
over, the first three quarters of 1939 showed increases over the corresponding 
quarters of 1938. The actual number of “live” births for these three quarters, 
legitimate plus illegitimate, was 1,070,512; for the entire year the number al- 
most certainly exceeded 1,400,000. The preliminary estimate of the German 
Statistical Office was 1,420,000, or within 13,000 of the number required for a 
reproductive ratio of 1.00. 

As shown in Table 1, the marriage rate was likewise higher in each quarter 
of 1939 than for the previous year. While the figure for the third quarter was 
doubtless affected by war marriages, the figures are remarkable in view of the 
fact that the annual cohorts of young persons arriving at marriageable ages have 
been 25 per cent below normal during the past few years. It was my guess in the 
article above mentioned, based in part on conversations with Dr. Burgdérfer, 
that the number of marriages would almost certainly have diminished by the 
end of 1938, owing to the small number of war babies of the years 1914-18. 
Any explanation of the success of the German policies must take full account 
of this persistent increase in the number of marriages. 

Moreover, the increase in births has been manifest not only in every order of 
birth, from first to sixth and over, but in the urban as well as the rural popu- 
lation. Data for the 55-62 large cities of the Old Reich show that the number 
of live births rose from 10.9 per 1,000 population in 1932 and 1933 to 16.2 in 1938 
and 17.1 in 1939. The excess of the birth rate over the death rate rose from 
0.4 in 1933 to 4.8 in 1938 and 5.0 in 1939. Similar success is shown by the recent 
data for Austria (Ostmark), where a previous excess of deaths over births was 
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converted into an excess of births in the third quarter of 1938. For Vienna the 
same change occurred one year later, the excess of birth over death rate being 
3.1 for the third quarter of 1939. 

It is not possible from the official data to explain the persistent increases in 
births by an increase in illegitimacy. The percentages of all births, stillbirths 
included, which were illegitimate were: 1935, 7.9; 1936, 7.8; 1937, 7-7; 1938, 
7.4, for the Old Reich. On the other hand, there was some increase in illegiti- 
macy among urban births. The percentages of illegitimate live births among all 
live births for the large cities rose each year from 8.4 in 1935 to 9.5 in 1939. 
The numerical increase for these five years was something over 7,000, a number 
largely offset by the decrease in illegitimate births among the rest of the popula- 
tion. To be sure, one needs more light here, for it may be that the child of a 
man in uniform can scarcely be considered as illegitimate under any circum- 
stances! Nor do the published data warrant the notion that there has been a 
general resort to divorce by men anxious to marry young girls and raise a 
second family. The actual number of divorces has been much the same, with a 
decisive maximum in 1934; the rates per 10,000 marriages were: 1933, 29.7; 
1934, 37-0; 1935, 33-0; 1936, 32.6; 1937, 29.8; 1038, 31.1. 

Illegitimacy and divorce thus serve to explain little or nothing. The most 
probable causes would seem to be: (1) decrease in abortions; (2) the marriage 
loan and similar aids; and (3) the changed psychological attitudes due to law, 
various other social constraints, and the new ideology. In his article on this 
subject' Professor P. K. Whelpton very shrewdly noted that the first of these 
might explain most of the increase in births. Our authors agree that the decline 
in abortions seems to be very important. I agree with them also when they inti- 
mate that the suppression of abortion among a people long accustomed to its 
use would be very difficult, unless such suppression were supported by changed 
social attitudes. However, I would stress the point that a totalitarian govern- 
ment, with a pervasive system of espionage, could accomplish results far beyond 
the reach of democratic individualism. 

I think we are warranted in attributing great influence to the marriage-loan 
policy. Once marriages are increased, more births are almost certain to follow. 
It is a good guess that marriage loans are more effective than the family- 
allowance system so largely relied upon in France or the child-subvention sys- 
tem of Sweden. The combination of marriage loans and the suppression of abor- 
tions is notably effective, since it converts into legitimate births what would 
otherwise have been abortions, stillbirths, or illegitimate births. One must fully 
agree with the Taeubers, however, that there is no really satisfactory way to 
estimate the relative importance of the various factors in the situation, especial- 
ly those of a psychological nature. 


FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLI (November, 1935). 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE JAPANESE FAMILY 
IN HAWAII 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA 


ABSTRACT 


The structure of the Japanese family in Hawaii is becoming increasingly simple: the 
size is becoming smaller, and the composition is becoming more and more restricted 
to those members immediately related to the heads of families. The factors which ap- 
pear to be responsible for this trend are the increase in the mobility of the people, 
the rise in the standard of living, and the deliberate check on the number of children 
per family. The change in the family structure affects the attitudes of the people toward 
their family tradition and modifies to a considerable extent the nature of social inter- 
action among the members. 


I 


In the early state of the Japanese community in Hawaii, roughly 
that prior to 1910, the size of the family was, generally speaking, 
very small. This was due to the predominance of recently married 
couples in the population, among whom few children had yet been 
born. The average size of family was 3.31 in 1907.’ Even in this 
early stage it is interesting to note that the size of the rural family 


was larger than that of the urban family. The figures are 3.6 and 3.0, 
respectively.” 

An examination of the number of children in each family serves 
as a better index of the family structure of the period. As indicated 
in Table 1, nearly 43 per cent of all families were childless, and an 
almost equal proportion of the families had but one or two children; 


* Since the census reports on Hawaii do not classify by races data upon the size and 
composition of the family, it was necessary to derive this estimate as to the size of the 
Japanese family from information given in one of the volumes of the Annals of Japa- 
nese in Hawaii, published in 1907 by the Hawaii Shinpo. Of the 4,846 men whose names 
were included in this volume, 2,402 were heads of families, and for each head of a family 
the number of living children was given. This sample of 2,402 families, concerning 
which further information is given in Table 1, included approximately 17 per cent of 
all Japanese families in Hawaii in 1907. 

2 In calculating the size of the family in 1907 it was assumed that there were no other 
members in the family other than the head, his wife, and their children. In the light 
of the history of the Japanese community in Hawaii, it seems that the number of 
families containing parents and collateral relatives of the heads of the families was the 
exception rather than the rule. 
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the families with three or more children constituted only 16.6 per 
cent. 

Owing to the high fertility of the first-generation women and to 
the general improvement of living conditions, the size of the family 
has become large and at present is considerably larger than the size 
of the family in Japan.’ In 1930 the average size of the family on 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 2,402 JAPANESE FAMI- 
LIES IN HAWAII BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
RURAL AND URBAN AREAS, 1907 


No. of Children 


Rural 
(1,442 
Families) 


Urban 
(960 
Families) 


Total 
(2,402 


Families) 


48.3 
24.6 
15. 


100. I 


*Source: Hawaii Nippon Jin Nenkan (‘‘Annals of Japanese in 
Hawaii’) (Honolulu: Hawaii Shinpo Sha, 1907). See n.1 for comment 
on reliability of these data. 


the plantations was 5.4, and this number varies but slightly from 
one island to another.‘ 


A somewhat more intensive survey of 229 families, made by the 
writer in 1934, on one of the sugar plantations on Maui, shows the 
average size of family to be 6.05 and suggests that the true size of 


3 Many of the immigrants with small families saved money and left the Islands 
for homes in Japan, resulting in a further increase in average size of family. 


4 The average size of family of married groups on 41 sugar plantations, December 31, 
1929, by islands, was as follows: Hawaii, 5.4; Maui, 5.3; Oahu, 5.5; and Kauai, 5.6. 
These figures were calculated from the report of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Associa- 
tion, which covers the entire plantation population. In this report the number of per- 
sons, classified accordingly as men, women, and children, and the number of houses 
which were occupied by them were given. The size of family was derived by dividing 
the number of persons by the number of houses. 


4.8 3.0 3.9 
7 and over....... 0.3 0.6 
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the plantation family is larger than the figure given by the plan- 
ters.$ 

When these 229 families are distributed according to the number 
of persons in each family, as given in Table 2, distribution of wide 
range and of bimodal character results. By identifying the families 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 229 PLANTATION FAMI- 
LIES AND 946 URBAN FAMILIES, BY SPECIFIC 
NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EACH FAMILY 


Ona City of 

No. of Persons Plantation Honolulu Total 
in Family (229 (946 _ 

Families)* Families)t 
11.8 14.7 13.3 
12.2 13.8 13.0 
_ 14.9 9.2 12.0 
3.9 3.8 3.8 
More than 1o..... 1.8 1.8 1.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


* As of June 30, 1934. 
t As of December 31, 1936. 


in each modal group, it was found that the upper mode appearing 


at eight indicates generally the size of the first-generation family, 
whereas the lower mode appearing at three represents the size of the 


5 Whether the difference is due principally to the time element or to the difference 
in definition of the family is difficult to say. The unit in my study is the “social family.” 
Illustrative of the use of this category would be with respect to one family occupying 
two houses and existing virtually as one; that is, cooking and eating together and 
maintaining their income in a single fund. The plantation report would treat this one 
“social family” as two “families.” 

There were only three lodgers, and they do not materially affect the size of the 
family. Even after excluding them from the total of 1,385, the average size of family is 
6.04. 

The 229 families that were intensively surveyed include all the families living in 
three workingmen’s hamlets located on one of the largest sugar plantations. It seemed 
better to survey all the families in a relatively limited area than to survey a sample of 
families drawn from a large area. 
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second-generation family. Second-generation Japanese have smaller 
families because, on the whole, they have been married relatively 
recently, and also, perhaps, because of the increased use of contra- 
ceptives. This figure, therefore, cannot be taken as an indication of 
the future size of second-generation families. In the light of their 
changing attitudes toward the traditional family organization and 
their strong aspiration for a higher standard of living, however, the 
size of the family among them will not reach, in all probability, the 
mark set by their parents. 

The size of family in the city of Honolulu is smaller than that of 
the plantations. The size of family derived from a study of 946 
families in 1936 was 5.6.° 

The frequency distribution of 946 families according to the specific 
number of persons each contained, shows that the families with five 
persons or less constituted a little over 51 per cent; with six and 
seven persons, 29 per cent; and, with more than seven persons, 
nearly 20 per cent. For the corresponding groups on the plantation 
the figures were 41.1, 27.1, and 32.3 per cent, respectively, as shown 
in Table 2. Moreover, like the plantation families, a bimodal char- 
acter of distribution appears for the urban group. The upper mode 
was at seven and the lower mode at four. 

Since duration of marriage is one of the significant factors in de- 

6 The cases used for this study were assembled from three different areas in the city 
of Honolulu, representing differences in socioeconomic status—Palama, McCuley, 
and Kaimuki. The first of these is located within a transient zone. The families are, 
on the whole, of the lower economic status. From this region 528 families were used 
for this purpose. 

The second of these areas may be considered as a zone of workingmen’s homes. It is, 
relatively, a newly settled region and is noted for a high concentration of Japanese 
in the area. The community is well organized and is inhabited by people of better 
economic status. From this region 327 families were selected. 

The last of these areas, Kaimuki, is a good residential area. It is inhabited by the 
people who are much more well to do than those living in McCuley area. Of the three, 
this is the most highly organized and is the region toward which a better class of the 
second generation has been moving. From this area 81 families were selected. 

These three sections together constitute a fair cross-section of the urban Japanese 
in Hawaii. They were selected in consultation with Dr. A. W. Lind and Dr. Romanzo 


Adams on the basis of their intimate knowledge of the Islands and on the basis of such 
formal data as were available. 


The data for this study have been made available through the courtesy of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Hawaii. 
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termining the size of the family, the 946 families were classified into 
three groups according to the age of wives of the family heads. In 
terms of the age of the wife, the first group consists of all families 
having wives who were less than thirty years old; the second group, 
of wives thirty to forty-four years old; and, the third group, of 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF PERSONS AND BY AGE OF 
HOMEMAKER (WIFE) AND NATIVITY OF HEAD AND HOME- 
MAKER, HONOLULU, 1936 


AGE 45 AND OVER AGE 30-44 AGE 15-29 
NUMBER JJ*and JH |HJandHH | JJ and JH | HJ and HH | JJ and JH | HJ and HH | Torar 
or— 
No. % |No.| % | No % | No. % | No. % | No. % 

Families...... 321 |100.0 330|100.0 | 93 |100.0] 47 |100.0 | 152 |100.0 946 
3.6 4 4.3 3 6.4 27 | 22.2 69 
27| 8.2 6 6.5 4 8.5 36 | 23.6 112 
40] 12.1 18 | 19.4 14] 29.8] 50] 32.8 165 
44 | 13.7 39) 11.8 19 | 24.0 14 | 29.8 22 | 14.4 139 
41 | 12.7 15.5 14 | 9 | 19.2 14 9.3 131 
5 67] 22.9 12 | 12.9 2 4-3 8 4.3 144 
14 16} 4.9 5 5.4 I 36 

Averaget.. 5.65 5.67 6.27 5.81 4-73 4.21 ‘ 

5. 
Average}... 5.65 6.17 4-33 


__ * JJ =both wife and husband born in neg” po =wife born in Japan, husband born in Hawaii; HJ = 
wife born in Hawaii, husband born in Japan; HH =both wife and husband born in Hawaii. 

t By nativity within age group. 

t Both nativity combinations within age group. 
wives forty-five years old and over. Such classification supplies a 
partial control over the factor of duration of marriage as well as over 
the factor of differential fertility due to age differences.’ These three 
groups were divided further into six subgroups according to the na- 
tivity of the heads and their wives, thus providing some insight into 
the influence of westernization on the changing size of the family in 
Hawaii. 

As one would expect, the size of family is smallest among the 


7In the subsequent discussion we shall call the first group the “young group”; 
the second group, the “intermediary group”; and the last group, the “old group.” 
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young group and largest among the intermediary group (see Table 
3). The figures are, for the young group, 4.33; for the intermediary 
group, 6.17; and, for the old group, 5.65. 

There was an important difference in the size of family according 
to the nativity of family head. The size of family of the Hawaiian 
born was considerably smaller than that of the Japanese born. 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND BY AGE OF 
HOMEMAKER (WIFE) AND NATIVITY OF HEADS AND HOME- 
MAKER, HONOLULU, 1936 


AGE 45 AND OVER AGE 30-44 AGE 15-29 

Tora ToTAL 
NumBer | JJ*andJH |HJandHH; JJ andJH |HJ and HH) JJ andJH |HJ and HH 

or— 

No. % |No.| % | No. % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % No. | % 

Families 321 |100.0 ee 330 |100.0 | 93 |100.0| 47 |100.0 | 152 |100.0| 946 |100.0 
None...... 16| 4.9 8| 8.6 4| 8.5 | 26] 17.1) 82] 8.7 
23 | 7.0 9! 9-7 7|14.9| 52) 34.2] 14.6 
49 14.8| 23.6| 19] 40.4] 27.6| 1 20.0 
47 | 14.6 37 | 11.2} 18| 19.4| 12] 25.6] 17] 11.2] 132 | 14.0 
54/|16.3| 14] 15.1 5 | 10.6} 6.6] 132] 14.0 
5 44 | 13.7 66 | 20.0 7 4 2.5 123 | 13.0 

Averaget| 3.32 4-33 4.12 3.54 2.34 1.68 3.25 

Average? 3.26 3.89 1.79 


* JJ =both wife and husband born in Japan = oo in Ja mapped born in Hawaii; HJ = 
wife born in Hawaii, husband born in Japan; if =e husband born in Hawaii. 


t By nativity within age group. 
t Both nativity combinations within age group. 


The size of family may be large due to the presence of members 
other than those of the immediate marriage group. It is important, 
therefore, to ascertain whether the difference is due to the presence 
of a large number of children or to some other cause. For this 
reason the number of children per marriage group was studied 
separately. 

As indicated in Table 4, for the whole group the average number 
of children for each family was 3.25. The number of children per 
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family for the young group was 1.79; for the intermediary group, 
3.89; and for the old group, 3.26. 

A comparison of the number of children by nativity of the hus- 
bands and wives of families brings out rather sharply that the num- 
ber of children per marriage group for the Hawaiian-born parents 
was considerably smaller than for the Japanese-born parents. The 
average number of children per family for the local born for the 
young group was 1.68, whereas for the Japanese born of the same 
group it was 2.34. For the local born of the intermediary group the 
number of children per family was 3.54, and for the Japanese born 
of the same age group, 4.12. Comparison was not possible for the 
old group, owing to the small number of cases of local-born parents. 

On the whole, this difference is due principally to the practice of 
birth control, which is becoming common among the Hawaiian 
born. A relatively large number of children among the intermediary 
group of local born seems to indicate the extent of moral control 
which the first generation have been exerting over the older members 
of the second-generation Japanese. 

Oversea migration as well as a high mobility within the Islands 
have resulted in the shrinkage of family structure on its vertical 
planes. The uprooting of the immigrants from their birthplaces cut 
them loose physically from all ties. Moving alone, they set up their 
own families in Hawaii as independent entities. Thus a typical 
immigrant family consists of two generations—husband and wife 
and children. For the Japanese families in Hawaii the number of 
two-generation families comprised 84.7 per cent of the total num- 
ber of families, whereas in Japan the two-generation families were 
only about 53 per cent of the total.* This is due to the short dura- 
tion of residence in the Islands? and to a growing tendency for the 
second generation to move out of their parents’ homes and set up 
their own families after they are married. 

Another way of viewing this same phenomenon is to compare the 
distribution of the family members classified by status with refer- 


* For the data concerning size of families in Japan upon which this comparison is 
based see Teizo Toda, Kazoku nd Kenkyu (Tokyo, 1932), pp. 359-64. 

9 The average number of years of residence in the Islands for the whole Japanese 
group was approximately thirty-five years at the time of this study. 
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ence to heads of families in Hawaii with the corresponding distribu- 
tion in Japan. When such comparison is made, as shown in Table 5, 
the simple character of the Hawaiian-Japanese family stands out 
clearly. Those who are only remotely related to the heads of the 
family are not found; this suggests that the pattern of family struc- 
TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION PER 1,000 OF DIFFERENT FAMILY MEMBERS BY STATUS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO HEAD OF FAMILY—IN JAPAN FOR THE YEARS 7o1 AND 1920 
IN HAWAII FOR THE YEARS 1934 AND 1936 


Japan* 


STATUS WITH REFERENCE 
To Heaps OF FAMILY 


ANP WH H 


1,367.0 277.2 83. 130.0 45.4 

. Mother and father........ 284.4 287.1 167.6 20.0 82.5 
1o. Brother and sister........ 1,687.8 117.2 91.6 20.0 83.5 
12. Niece and nephew, cousins. .| 4,165.0 29.3 29.5 20.0 54-9 
53. Uncle and aumt........... 27.5 6.3 4.2 10.0 4.3 
I 


* Figures for Japan are adapted from Teizo Toda, Kazoku nd Kenkyu (Tokyo, Japan, 1932), pp. 346-47. 

t Figures for Hawaii are based upon the writer’s studies as already indicated. 
ture is one of the American type. Moreover, in structure the Ha- 
waiian family conforms closely to the urban family in Japan. 

The foregoing discussion has pointed out that the structure of 
the Japanese family in Hawaii is becoming increasingly simple: 
the size is becoming smaller, and the composition is becoming more 
and more restricted to those members immediately related to the 
heads. The factors which appear to be responsible for this trend 
are the increase in the mobility of the people, the rise in the standard 
of living, and the deliberate check on the number of children per 
family. 


Hawaut 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Heads of the house. ......| 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 
Wife or concubine} 743.1 801.8 737.3 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 
Blood-relative of 2........ 192.7 10.2 12.7 10.0 63.4 
| 2,980.7 | 2,547-4 | 4,440.0 | 3,260.0 
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II 

The change in the family structure is of interest because such 
alteration inevitably affects the attitudes of the people toward their 
family tradition. Change in the size and composition of the family 
modifies to a considerable extent the nature of social interaction 
among the members. From a long-time point of view change in the 
character of membership affects the degree of continuity of family 
heritages from one generation to another. 

Much of the family tradition—that complex of attitude, senti- 
ment, pride, and aspiration which a closely knit family group 
cherishes toward the family name, family lineage, family property, 
and “our family ways of doing’”—are intangible and subtle and are 
transmitted spontaneously through a long period of intimate face- 
to-face contacts among its members. So spontaneous is this process 
that an adult entering into the family either through marriage or 
through adoption seldom succeeds in making the tradition of his 
new home an integral part of his personality. Only the infant born 
into the family group, because of the plastic character of the organ- 
ism and the complete dependence on other members of the family, 
is capable of making the family tradition an integral part of his 
whole personality. Through long years of close and intimate as- 
sociation with other members of the family he learns to orient him- 
self in accordance with the tradition of his immediate family. 

Obviously the degree to which a transmission of the family tradi- 
tion is complete depends, first, upon the plastic nature of an indi- 
vidual and, second, upon the degree of unity and integration that 
the tradition manifests. It appears that the better integrated the 
traits of the family culture or tradition, the more easily are they 
transmitted. The fact of the matter is that a family tradition is 
handed down from one generation to another, not as a group of 
independent traits which together constitute a whole, but as a 
whole. The process of differentiation seems to appear only after 
the foreign elements are introduced into the family heritages and 
not before. In this sense, therefore, transmission by traits is an 
evidence of disorganization of the family tradition. For this reason 
the more stable the social order, the more coherent is the culture of 
the group and the more easily is it transmissible. 

Owing to the very nature of the phenomenon, the core of the fami- 
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ly tradition is transmitted not through abstract symbolic language 
but through participation of every member in concrete acts and 
situations. Frequent repetition of certain acts—rituals, ceremonies, 
and other ways of doing things which are peculiar to the family— 
in which all take part with a singular attitude, and participation 
by and the observation of others’ behavior by the child, result in 
the assimilation of the family tradition. 

In Japan the transmission of family heritages was generally from 
grandparents to grandchildren; more particularly from grand- 
mother to grandchildren. When the older people retire from their 
active duties as managers and representatives of the family, they 
become actively interested in the welfare of their grandchildren. 
They assume the role of nursemaids, and through their intimate 
association with their grandchildren the latter learn the family 
traditions. The growing number of the families consisting of only 
two generations brings about a radical change in the character of the 
tradition from one generation to another. 


APPENDIX ILLUSTRATING SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CHANGES EXPERIENCED BY JAPANESE 
IMMIGRANT WOMEN IN HAWAII 

Much of the feeling of freedom which has been an important char- 
acteristic of the first-generation immigrants in Hawaii needs to be 
explained in terms of the absence of their parents and grandparents 
in the new homes. Likewise, their sense of moral freedom can be as- 
cribed to the absence of the moral restraining forces which the older 
generations had over them. The following case shows the psychologi- 
cal change which the immigrant woman in Hawaii experiences. 

I was married as a picture bride to my husband, Mr. O—— when I was 
seventeen years old. I lived with my husband’s family for five years before I 
was finally sent for. It was a long wait. One day he sent the money with a nice 
letter telling me that I should make speedy preparation and join him in Hawaii 
as soon as possible. 

In a way I was glad of the news for I had heard so much about Hawaii. But 
I was afraid to go far away. I did not care to leave my own mother behind and 
sail for over a thousand miles, because, should anything happen to my mother, 
I knew that I would not be able to come to her bedside. But when I thought 
of seeing my husband whom I had never seen except through his photograph, 
and of escaping from my mother-in-law’s glaring eyes, I wanted to leave home 
and come to Hawaii. 
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I recall clearly the evening after a man and his wife, acting as the go-between 
for Mr. O——’s family, left. My mother called me to her side and told me 
about Mr. O—— and what he was doing in Hawaii. She showed me his picture 
and told me if I liked him she wished that I should accept his family’s proposal 
of marriage. Of course, I was not interested in his picture as much as in what 
my mother was saying. This was what she said: “I am told that the people in 
Hawaii work out in the cane fields from early in the morning until late in the 
evening and that the man who directs your work is not a Japanese but a ‘hairy 
monster’ whose language you would not understand. The work is said to be 
very hard. The sun is hotter there than here. But in spite of all these when I 
think that you will be freed from mental worries because you have no mother- 
in-laws and other in-laws in the family, I believe that your life will be much 
more blessed. Just think how carefree you would be without the glaring eyes 
of your mother-in-law. Look how easy it would be to please only one person, 
your husband. But if you marry here in this village, you have many worries. 
You have to work until your eyes become dark [dizzy] from overwork, just to 
please your in-laws. I wish you would go to Hawaii and work hard and come 
home with your husband with plenty of money. Do not worry about me 
because there is Kensuke to look after me.” 

So, I came to Hawaii when I was twenty-three years old. To work out in 
the field under the burning sun was very hard to adapt myself to, even though 
I was used to all kinds of life’s adversities. My father had died when I was 
ten years old so I had left school at eleven and had begun working first as a 
family nurse watching the babies. Later I had had a job at the silk factory 
where I had worked until I was married. We had worked mostly inside the 
building, and only once a year we had worked out in the mulberry field for 
about two months. 

I remember very clearly how my back ached the first day I went to work. 
I worked under a Japanese luna [overseer] instead of the “hairy monster” as 
cited by my mother. After a week’s painful experience I became somewhat dis- 
couraged so I wrote about the work and how I felt about the whole thing in 
Kana script to my mother. But I forgot to mail it. My husband discovered 
the letter and read it without my knowing it. That evening he told me never 
to write such a letter to my mother. “It does no good except to make her 
worry more.” So I never told her how hard it was to work out in the fields. 

Now, in spite of hard work I am very happy. Whenever I am not satisfied 
with my family life I always think of what my mother told me before I left 
for Mr. O——’s family. “You must work for ten long years until your eyes 
become dark if you marry in our village.”’ I am the mother of five children, and 
my husband has been very considerate and nice to me. I have been very happy 
and I like living here on the plantation.’° 


Iowa City, Iowa 
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ABSTRACT 


The social thought of the ante bellum South is an extension of the slavery argument. 
The traditional element has its core in the proslavery argument; the insurgent element 
has its core in the antislavery argument. Similarly, the dominant institutional tendency 
is toward a slavocracy; while the minor tendency is toward liberalism, recurrent, if 


passing. 

The culmination of the traditional thought in the 1850’s is characterized, like that 
of ante bellum society itself, by a peculiar cleavage. This seeming paradox is logically 
explicable. The clue lies in a shift of emphasis. In insurgent thought it is from the 
Negro to the white. In traditional thought it is from a mere slavery argument to a 
consideration of the slave society in contradistinction to the free a But there 
are two elements within the main body of traditional thought itself. The dominant 
theme is the modern sacred community ideal, which emphasizes racial control over the 
Negro. The minor theme is the secular apne iy ideal, which emphasizes the future 
of the whites. Thus traditional southern social thought is no longer cleft by slavery 
factions but by conservative and liberal, traditional and experimental, sacred and 
secular divisions. It is not a question of concrete actions or thoughts as much as ele- 
ments in action and thought. It is not a question of means but of ends—of ultimate 
purpose. 

Complexity rather than simplicity characterizes the various intellectual 
channels through which flowed the social thought of the Old South. Yet 
notwithstanding variations in time, place, and intellectual ancestry, this 
thought, like ante bellum southern society in general, crystallized about 
two distinct norms. The one was traditional in thought, slavocratic in 
institutions; the other was insurgent in thought, liberal in institutions. 
And, finally, the traditional theme itself was composed of a dominant and 
minor chord. 

In tracing the elements of this dichotomy the method used favors 
analysis rather than chronology, and, furthermore, because space is brief, 
much background and many details must be omitted.t The dominant 
body of what in time became the traditional part of southern social 
thought arose in the 1820’s and 1830’s out of the “‘positive good” slavery 
arguments and culminated in the late 1840’s and the late 1850’s ina series of 
pronouncements which may be called a modern version of the sacred com- 
munity ideal. Among preliterates the sacred community ideal is said to 


exist where a sort of emotional halo encircles the ways of the fathers and 


This paper represents the essence of the author’s unpublished thesis, presented for 
the degree of bachelor of arts, ““The Social Thought of the Old South and Its Relation to 
the Institutions of That Society” (Harvard University, 1936). 
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thereby prevents their profanation by change. Modified to meet the exi- 
gencies of the nineteenth century, this norm developed in the South as a 
conscious antithesis to the secularism of northern and other free, industrial 
societies. If the world had gone dynamic, federalistic, urban, rationalistic, 
industrial, and radical, the South had gone and would continue to go static, 
local, rural, moralistic, agricultural, and conservative. 

This traditional body of thought found its central core in the pro- 
slavery arguments. As a contemporary noted, slavery was defended ‘“‘the- 
ologically, geologically, cryctologically, paleontologically, archaeological- 
ly, chronologically, genealogically, crismologically, philologically, ety- 
mologically, zodlogically, herpetologically, ophiologically, mazologically, 
physiologically, sociologically, and often quite illogically.”” 

Not only was slavery natural and historically universal, but it was 
vindicated by political, social, and economic expediency, and by divine 
and natural law. For the rationalism and optimism of the day there was 
gradually substituted a newer philosophy whose general aroma was pessi- 
mistic. Rejecting the fundamental doctrines of the French Revolution— 
progress, the perfectability of man and his institutions, egalitarian democ- 
racy—southerners anchored themselves with the religious assumption 
that humanity was in its fallen state.’ Up against a condition and not a 
theory, the accepted view was strictly realistic. As J. H. Hammond asked 
of Clarkson, the English emancipationist: 

I might say that I am no more in favor of Slavery in the abstract, than I 
am of poverty, disease, deformity, idiocy, or any other inequality of the con- 


dition of the human family; that I love perfection. ... . But what would it 
amount to?... .4 


This was the backbone then of the mud-sill theory of society long held by 


southern intellectuals but perhaps most clearly enunciated by Senator 
Hammond: 


?R. B. Mays, ‘The Divine Legation of Thomas Jefferson,” De Bow’s Review, XXX 
(May and June, 1861), 529. 

3 Among abundant examples see D. R. Hundley, Social Relations in Our Southern 
States (New York, 1860), pp. 149, 276; W. G. Simms, The Morals of Slavery (1837), 
reprinted in The Pro-slavery Argument (Charleston, 1852), p. 230; and W. Harper, 
Memoir on Slavery (1838), reprinted in The Pro-slavery Argument, pp. 21, 22. The 
customary cyclical view of history is well expressed by G. Fitzhugh, Sociology for the 
South: Or the Future of Free Society (pamphlet, 1849; Richmond, 1854), pp. 90-92, 115. 

4 Letters on Slavery (1845), reprinted in The Pro-slavery Argument (Charleston, 
1852), p. 104. Cf. A. T. Bledsoe, Liberty and Slavery: Or Slavery in the Light of Moral 


and Political Philosophy (1856), reprinted in Cotton Is King and Pro-slavery Arguments, 
ed. E. N. Elliott (Augusta, 1860), p. 381. 
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In all social systems there must be a class to do the menial duties, to perform 
the drudgery of life. That is a class requiring but a low order of intellect and but 
little skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. Such a class you must 
have or you would not have that other class which leads progress, civilization, 
and refinement. It constitutes the very mud-sill of society and of political 


government. .... Fortunately for the South, she found a race adapted to 
that purpose to her hand..... We use them for our purpose and call them 
slaves.s 


Thus an organic social theory complemented the organic theory of the 
state that had been developed by the South’s political theorists. In the 
1850’s the slavery argument was further elevated by being transplanted 
through the medium of the new ‘“‘sciences” of “‘niggerology”’ and sociol- 
ogy from the field of moral philosophy to that of “positive philosophy.” 

The stress on property rights and social utility, the mud-sill theory, and 
the tenet of natural subordination underlay the traditional conception of 
civil liberty as a sliding scale in which the reciprocal rights and duties of 
the citizens and their government were determined by their social posi- 
tion. Pro-Republican, but anti-Democratic, the dominant southern view 
unreservedly indorsed Governor McDuffie’s early contention that “‘slav- 
ery is the cornerstone of our republican edifice.” Burke, who formed a 
conservative eddy in the utilitarian stream, had a profound influence on 
southern theory when, at the time of the Revolution, he declared that 
“these people of the Southern colonies are much more strongly, and with 
a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than those of the 
northward. .... It is because freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege.”” Upon analysis by the proslavery south- 
ern writers themselves it was revealed that a greater equality in social 
status existed among whites and between rich and poor in the South to 
the extent that there was a corresponding inequality between races. In 
an aristocracy of color and not of wealth the poor white supposedly 
shared a common dignity with the wealthy planter. Thus it was not sur- 
prising that southern social thought was imbued with economic deter- 
minism and that as the proslavery faction contended that government is 
the creation of property so the antislavery leaders regarded property the 
creation of government. For if the stability of social institutions was con- 
tingent upon an equilibrium between capital and labor and, in politics, 
between the ‘“‘ins” and the “‘outs,’”’ the southern Republican edifice was 
perforce superior, since the turmoil of industrial conflict in the North was 
removed in the South, where the slave was both capital and labor and 


5 Senate speech, March 4, 1858. 
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where the whites, both rich and poor, were interested in agriculture and in 
maintaining a Caucasian civilization. To the southerner the beauties of 
free government always resided in the security it afforded property and in 
the conservatism it gave institutions. 

Constructionist in politics, restrictionist in social organization, scrip- 
turalist in religion, paternalist in family life, militarist in points of honor, 
and traditionalist in almost all things, southern society and thought stood 
in proud contrast to the ‘frankly experimental” North. Underlying these 
paeans of praise for southern mores and institutions were sentiments 
analogous, at the very least, to what Pareto has called residues of “‘per- 
sistence of aggregates.” The plea in traditional thought is invariably to 
follow the way of the fathers. Simms struck the note when he deplored 
the prevalent tendency away from ‘“‘the long, philosophical view of 
things. .... We are losing our veneration fast. We are overthrowing all 
sacred and hallowing associations and authorities.”"® As a Virginian wrote 
to his friend: ‘“‘We Virginians are a cautious people—not prone to novel- 
ties when first presented,—and much adverse to laying aside old usages.”’7 
And, like many others, Fitzhugh warned that “‘society is driving along too 
fast .... the car of human progress crushes too many under its wheels. 
We must return to the ways of the ancients.’’® 

Similarly the major religious denominations not only effected their 
compromise with the slave institutions at the earliest possible date? but 
their leaders assumed attitudes which dovetailed closely with the tradi- 
tional arguments in political and social thought. Not only did they regard 
their own church organization like that of the federal government, but, 
typically, an important religious editor contrasted the southern branches 
“‘pursuing the legitimate and appropriate duties of the gospel in the old 
Methodist way; [to the northern] seeking extraneous objects, by novel 
and pernicious means. ... . 

The long process by which these sacred attitudes arose, developed, and 


6 Simms, op. cit., p. 264. 

7J. B. Minor writing to M. D. Conway, September 23, 1850. See M. D. Conway, 
Free-Schools in Virginia: A Plea of Education, Virtue and Thrift, against Ignorance, 
Vice and Poverty (Fredericksburg, 1850), p. 36. 

§G. Fitzhugh, “Modern Civilization,” De Bow’s Review, XXIX, No. 1 (July, 1860), 
64. 

* Proslavery sentiments were accepted by most religious denominations a good 
twenty years before southern intellectuals; and the Baptist and Methodist schisms 
antedate by fifteen years the eventual political secession of the South. 

%°Quoted by C. B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery, with Sidelights on 
Ecclesiastical Politics (Boston, 1926), p. 116 n. 
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finally intrenched themselves as basic assumptions in the traditional 
thought of the Old South climaxed in George Fitzhugh. Elevating the 
proslavery argument to the “slavery principle,” and that, in turn, to the 
“‘conservative principle,”’ he argued that all government is restraint and 
that all social and political relationships imply slavery—control and sub- 
ordination—whether it be man and wife, parent and child, master and 
slave. Conservatives,must unite to check the unrestrained liberty, the 
moral licentiousness, the secular radicalism, and the social mobility of 
free, industrial societies. What did Fitzhugh most fear? All things con- 
ducive to secularization: social and territorial mobility, culture contact, 
big cities, distant trade, mobile property, rationalistic philosophy, the 
emancipation of women, the scramble for money. He was indeed pleased 
that “‘in the slaveholding South, except in new settlements, failures are 
extremely rare; small properties descend from generation to generation in 
the same family; there is as much stability and permanency of property as 
is compatible with energy and activity in society; fortunes are made 
rather by virtuous industry than by tricks, cunning and speculation.””" 
Impressed with the glories of Athens and of Rome when the latter was 
still a city-state, he favored small, compact, homogeneous nations. In a 
society that was potentially volcanic, the traditional ideal contracted 
about the norm of social stability and class rigidity. The mass was a 
beast—to be feared and to be harnessed. ‘““They would have a day’s pay 
without doing a day’s work,” said Simms;” while President Elliott 
euphemistically harangued: ‘‘Ye capitalists, ye merchant princes, ye mas- 
ter manufacturers, you may excite to frenzy your Jacobin clubs ... . but 
remember! the guli|llotine is suspended over your own necks!! The agrari- 
an principles will ere long be applied to yourselves. .... "3 Look at the 
North! 

But it was when southerners began looking at the North that a gradual 
divergence of opinion occurred among the southerners themsleves. As the 
slavery argument had broadened into a rationale of the slave society and 
as the latter had laid increasing stress upon the nature and the problems of 
the free society, so, when that free society became progressively more 
prosperous, it became increasingly difficult to justify the relative back- 
wardness of the South. This shift in emphasis, scarcely, if ever, noticed by 


™In Paretan terms, Fitzhugh disparaged the “foxes” and speculators, the men 
strong in “residues of instinct for combinations.” He was praising men strong in 
“residues of persistence of aggregates.” 

2 Simms, op. cit., p. 206. 

13 E. N. Elliott, ‘“Concluding Remarks,” in ibid., p. 898. Note the inference that the 
North is a feudal society, hence not as truly democratic as the South. 
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historians, does much to explain why during the 1850’s the climax of the 
traditional part of southern social thought was contemporaneous with the 
open expression of doubts about the superiority of the social system of the 
South. On the traditional side the eventual development was, as we have 
seen, toward the ideal of a modern sacred community. When Fitzhugh 
presented not only the outstanding condemnation of free societies but went 
on to repudiate the doctrines of Adam Smith and all political economy, he 
reached the absolute apex of traditional thought. It was the conclusion of 
conclusions; the theoretical basis of free society was itself rejected. 

On the other hand, criticisms of the southern social system eventuated 
through two channels. First, among the proslavery theorists themselves 
there had always been a varyingly important group which, while support- 
ing the slavery issue, did not follow the traditional pattern of praising the 
intensely aristocratic, rural, and agricultural nature of the South. The 
second channel flowed from antislavery sources, there always having been 
considerable mountains within the southern range which shie ded strong 
Democratic and antislavery sentiments. It will be remembered, for ex- 
ample, that for a while after the American Revolution the South went 
through the customary cycle of “revolutionary effervescence” in which 
liberalism was recurrent. In so far as this upsurge instituted a break from 
slavocracy in the direction of a free, industrial society, the movement had 
a counterpart in the reform movements of the late 1830’s and 1850’s, and 
what may be termed the liberal element in southern thought links the 
periods together. 

Chagrined by the relative depression they saw about them, this group 
sought secular reforms as a means to ending southern “‘lag.’’ Thus George 
Tucker trusted that “‘as the decline in the value of labor once liberated the 
villeins, or slaves, of western Europe, and will liberate the serfs of Russia, 
so must it put an end to slavery in the United States, should it be ter- 
minated in no other way.”*4 At about the same time another influential 
southerner traveling through New England was so impressed that he 
blamed the want of certain Yankee attributes as constituting “the main 
cause of our lagging march in the numberless improvements, that .... 
appear so fruitful of blessings to mankind.’’’ These doubts concerning 
the superiority of the southern way of life grew under the twofold influence 
of depressed economic conditions and increasing sectionalism of the 1850’s 
into a definite series of proposals for secular reform. But unlike earlier 

™ The Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years (New 
York, 1843), p. 110. 


[Lucian Minor], ‘Letters from New England,’’ Southern Literary Messenger, 
Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 (1834). Passage quoted is No. 3, p. 425. 
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agitations, the plea was now in the interest of the whites, no longer the 
slaves. Simply, “‘it is in the name of the master, therefore, and not of the 
slave, that we assail the institution of slavery.’”’® 

With the wolf knocking at some doors and with the realization that to 
make a possible secession feasible ‘‘the South would have to turn to the 
South” for her salvation, a re-examination of the evils of an undiversified 
economy became imperative. No longer the Negro slave but now the poor 
planter and, for the first time, the poor white trash became the center of 
discussion among both proslavery and antislavery exponents who sought a 
way out from a burdensome economy. The nonslaveholder growing in- 
creasingly apprehensive and class conscious must be appeased. The prob- 
lem had changed quite drastically. How to revivify the white? 

This shift in the center of gravity of southern social thought and so- 
ciety brought to the surface certain latent fissures that had underlain the 
history of the Old South. As the general sectionalist movement advanced, 
the dilemma of the liberals (both in the proslavery and in the antislavery 
camps), who sought reform by referring the lag about them to the lack of 
certain northern and secular “‘attributes,”’ arose from their implicit judg- 
ment—unacceptable to the fire-eating sectionalists of the traditional 
school—that a free society could teach their slave society important les- 
sons. The fracture was no longer a division over the slavery question but 
a lack of harmony between the conservative and liberal, traditional and 
experimental, sacred and secular views of the proslavery group itself.7 

This shift in perspective was so fundamental that even in the anti- 
slavery group a curious anomaly happened. The leaders of this wide- 
spread group argued against slavery, not out of sympathy for the slave, 
but for the sake of the poorer whites.'* What the Stringfellows, Fisher, 
and others had done for the proslavery cause statistically, Goodloe and 
Helper now did for the poor white. Helper’s diatribes, however, have this 
peculiar twist: that while he stands at the apex of insurgent thought in 
his violent hatred of slavery, he also ironically represents the very summit 
of the ethnological argument in traditional, conservative, proslavery 
thought. This Hitler of the Negroes provided the wildest Caucasian pala- 
ver imaginable. Dedicating Nojoque to the “Heaven descended and In- 

"6 Henry A. Washington, ‘“The Social System of Virginia,’”’ Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, XIV, No. 2 (1848), 79. 

7 Curiously, this division in the social attitudes of southerners is personalized by 
Rhett Butler and Ashley Wilkes in Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind. 


18 This in itself was not particularly novel, but the peculiar position that H. R. 
Helper took was. An early and extremely capable propounder of this thesis was George 
Clark, ‘“‘On Slavery,”’ Western Luminary (Lexington, Ky.), Vol. I, Nos. 11-16 (1824). 
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comparably Superior White Races of Mankind,” his aim was “‘to write 
the Negro out of America,” and “to write the Negro and other inferior 
races ‘out of existence.’ ’’*® This was the bombastic yet logical, the sys- 
tematic yet absurd, end of Flourney’s early expulsionism and of the newer 
ethnological theory. It may have been ironic, but it was understandable 
that the most prominent antislavery author during late ante bellum days 
was, at the same instant, the most rabid Negro hater. 

Among the proslavery liberals, however, it was necessary to take a 
different tack. For in this, as in all previous periods, whenever this group 
admitted any evils, the cause was never traced to slavery. This time the 
essential evil was, as James Russell Lowell suggested, “the census of 
1860,” in which the South registered a relative decrease though absolute 
increase in the total population. In or out of the Union, the South would 
have to increase her power not alone politically but economically as well, 
since it was patent that the North ultimately received the real money 
velue of cotton and slavery. Regardless then of any political secession, a 
cultural and economic one was necessary. An intense educational revival 
ensued because, under the stress of sectional tension, conservatives joined 
liberals in indorsing educational reform, thus achieving a certain unanim- 
ity of action, though not of purpose. For it was precisely in the ends 
rather than in the means that the southern structure began to cleave. 
Relatively and generally speaking, the division in southern social thought 
was reducible to: 
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"9H. R. Helper, Nojogue: A Question for a Continent (New York, 1867); and The 
Negroes in Negroland, the Negroes in America, and Negroes Generally: Also the Several 
Races of White Men, Considered as the Involuntary and Predestined Supplanters of the 
Black Races (New York, 1868). 
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To comprehend this divergence within the southern tradition we can 
forget completely the one similar element, proslavery, and reserve our 
final attention to the divergent element, secularization. The one sought a 
sacred slave society; the other, a secular slave society. 

Fitzhugh was a typical sacred and conservative reformer. Though de- 
siring such anachronistic and traditional reversions as “‘permanent heredi- 
tary properties,” he still wished to see 
the South .... vary and multiply her pursuits, consume her crops at home, 
keep her people at home, increase her population, build up cities, towns and 
villages, establish more schools and colleges, educate the poor, construct internal 


improvements, carry on her own commerce, and carry on that if possible with 
more Southern regions.?° 


But this is all heavily prescribed. Cities, yes, but not big ones; trade, yes, 
but not distant trade; a denser population, yes, but not a heterogeneous or 
immigrant one; agricultural and industrial diversification, yes, but not a 
wealthy or industrial society. 

On the other hand, the secularists, while dealing with exactly the same 
problems, favored quite radical reforms with a view to making the South 
approach an industrial society. At the trade conventions of 1837-39 and 
with enhanced ardor at the commercial conventions of 1852-59, it was 
proposed that direct trade be established with Europe through the devel- 
opment of steamship lines and large ports; that large-scale manufacturing 
would provide the regeneration of the poor white (and even the Negro 
slave); that the African slave trade be reopened to forward southern im- 
perialism; and, finally, that a great commercial center, a metropolis no 
less, be built. ‘‘Our theme is a city—a great Southern importing, export- 
ing, and manufacturing city ” In a word, the entire postulate of 
these conventions (and of even the moderate reformists) ran counter to 
the traditional argument that industry and urban living were hotbeds of 
ignorance, poverty, crime, vice, abolition, and newfangled ideas. Any 
manufacturing program, for instance, would have to overcome the estab- 
lished belief that manufacturing and trade were incompatible with lib- 
erty, freedom, virtue, and a high-toned civilization. Agriculture could no 
longer be the only genteel pursuit. Strong prejudices against manual and 
mechanical labor, against professional and mercantile careers, would have 
to be uprooted. Some favored diversification because it would draw im- 
migrants (and hence political power); but had not the South always 
prided itself on its lack of aliens? In order to rehabilitate the poor white it 
would be necessary to level the social pyramid. Nor could generous hospi- 


20 Sociology for the South, p. 158. 
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tality and other manifestations of a high-toned civilization survive the 
pressure of industrial habits. 

These contradictions are not so much a matter of particular men or 
even of the whole of their thought but rather the division of a whole social 
philosophy into two mutually exclusive elements. While this is apparent 
in a man like Fitzhugh, it is very noticeable in De Bow. His claim that 
“the wealth of the South is permanent and real, that of the North fugitive 
and fictitious” was never harmonized with his leadership in the advanced 
reform movement. Though strongly in favor of diversification and manu- 
facturing (secular element), he was afraid of industrializing the poor 
whites, for ‘‘it is this great upbearing of our masses that we are to fear so 
far as our institutions are concerned” (sacred element). The dilemma lay 
in the desire to erect a new commercial and semi-industrial, semiagricul- 
tural system on the traditional base of a somewhat feudal, quite aristo- 
cratic, fundamentally rural order. This fissure was basically one of em- 
phasis. Almost everyone agreed that slavery should be perpetuated. But, 
the question arose, in what kind of a society? Should the future be dedi- 
cated to the regeneration of the South along industrial and commercial 
lines, in which case the emphasis falls on the rehabilitation of the white 
race; or was the traditional slave society and plantation system going to 
dominate the future as it had the past? In the latter case the stress was 
placed on racial control over the Negro, to the detriment of the average 
white. This was the line of cleavage between the secular and sacred ele- 
ments both in society and in social thought. Nipped in the bud by the 
Civil War, the new southern prophets never got the chance to put their 
schemes into practice. But the answer was sounded by the bugles of the 
victorious North. 
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WORDS MEASURE PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
EXPERIENCE 


MARGUERITE WILKER JOHNSON 


Whenever words are seriously studied for their personal and social 

significance, they distinguish individuals as to concepts and emotions 
and mark off relations existing in social groups. Since, moreover, 
they lend themselves to experimental and statistical quantification 
as well as to psychoanalytical and case-study interpretations, they 
make for the concrete integration of studies in psychology and 
sociology. 

The thesis that all words express something needs to be objectified, 
commonplace though it may be. An oral articulation, even one of 
the purest sort, one apparently uncontaminated with meaning— 
severed, so to speak, from intentions, import, and attitudes—can be 
scientifically demonstrated to reflect one human being and to affect 
another. 

Such an attempt was made in a recent research’ which illustrates 
the objectification of both performance and hidden attitudes 
through verbal influence. In controlled experimental conditions, ex- 
ceedingly simple straightforward requests and prohibitions were 
shown to project their positive and negative meanings when spoken 
naturally by an adult to young children. Individual action was mod- 
ified, depth of experience differentiated, and group character al- 
tered. 

Stating the results in research language, forty pairs of children, 
matched for age, sex, and intelligence, were shown, when one type of 
request was used in simple everyday situations with one of a pair and 
another type with the mate, to yield results in favor of the more 
directive and considerate verbal influences. When the types of vari- 
ables were reversed for each individual so that the formerly posi- 
tively treated now became the negatively treated, eighty different 

1M. W. Johnson, Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. University of Michi- 
gan Monographs. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. v-+191. 
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individuals verified the preference or “inner need” for the kinder 
direction. Personal success, speed, persistence, social compliance, 
group rapport, and the deeper inner attitudes were all demonstrated 
in measured results. 

The requests varied from the direct and hopeful to the more 
verbose, negative, threatening, and hurried types. The adult re- 
corded whether the child did or did not do as requested. Socially the 
individual was a better citizen, and personally was more efficient, 
when more considerately spoken to, for he complied more often with 
the requests and more readily according to clock time. But, above 
all, he gave definite evidence of better qualitative drives accruing by 
revealing more affection for the adult and the entire situation when, 
at the close of the series of requests and remarks, he voluntarily 
stayed more than twice as long as the mates on the general invita- 
tion: ‘‘Would you like to stay and play?” Ten new attractive toys 
were uncovered as the invitation was given. 

Of course, the child was also a good citizen within limits with the 
less fortunate treatment, for he at least remained with the adult 
during the series of requests and performed some of the games and 
tasks negatively required. In other words, he was more or less co- 
operative under mild coercion, but as soon as given a chance to go, 
he expressed his voluntarily concealed feeling against the adult by 
leaving. 

In general, then, all children preferred the more kind directive 
verbal influences. This was true for both sexes, five different age 
levels, and the different intelligence brackets. The more problematic 
personality was characterized by relatively greater losses through 
the more maligning negative approaches. He had the greater need 
for careful directive assistance. 

Profit to research as well as to human and social living, we may 
conclude, will come through more conscious attention to various 
methodologies in the study of spoken words. In speech we have the 
symbolic impact of one personality upon another. In it we have so- 
cial phenomena described in types and degrees of communication. 
Speech affords rich concrete data for objectifying personality and the 
social interaction of human beings. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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TOPICAL SUMMARY OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
ON HUMAN ECOLOGY 


JAMES A. QUINN 


A topical summary of current literature on human ecology in- 
volves some peculiar difficulties: (2) No previous topical summary 
exists to serve as a starting-point in time, and, therefore, the present 
review includes something more than strictly current literature; its 
time span covers the years 1925-39. In addition, this summary in- 
cludes occasional references to basic materials which appeared prior 
to 1925. (b) The field of human ecology has been variously defined, 
and no clear-cut outline of the topics to be included within it has 
been unanimously accepted. According to certain authors, the cur- 
rent literature on human ecology would include anthropology, bi- 
ology, demography, economics, geography, and psychology. Obvi- 
ously, the present summary cannot include the literature of all 
these varied fields; therefore, a common-sense procedure has been 
followed. The present summary centers around the writings of soci- 
ologists. It includes, however, enough references from other fields 
to characterize contrasting conceptions of human ecology and to 
indicate typical examples of basic materials which sociological stu- 
dents of ecology frequently employ. (c) Many of the books and 
articles cited discuss two or more ecological topics; therefore, a sum- 
mary by topics must either remain incomplete or must involve con- 
siderable duplication of citations. (d) Not all published ecological 
materials were available to the present writer; therefore, the present 
summary is not complete. 

The outline of topics used in this summary has been adapted from 
R. D. McKenzie’s Readings in Human Ecology. The present outline 
includes five principal headings: (a) ““The Nature of Human Ecol- 
ogy,”’ (b) “Ecological Organization and Dominance,” (c) “Interpre- 
tations of Spatial Distributions,’ (d) “Migration and Mobility,” 
and (e) ‘‘Succession.”’ 
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a) THE NATURE OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Definitions and characterizations of human ecology.—All authors in 
this field agree upon one essential fact, namely, that human ecology 
studies relations between men and their natural environments. Be- 
yond this one point unanimity does not extend. 

One widespread point of view regards human ecology as an ex- 
tension to human beings of plant and animal ecology. This point of 
view receives strongest expression from the biologists, with Adams 
(1)? and Bews (24) as outstanding exponents. The biologists tend 
to regard human ecology either as a branch of biology or as a margi- 
nal field that combines biological and social aspects. Sociologists, in 
contrast, ordinarily look upon human ecology as a phase of social 
study, although Hollingshead (139) places it within both natural 
and social science, and Park (233, 238) recognizes the ecological rela- 
tionship of symbiosis as essentially biological. 

Wells, Huxley, and Wells (321), writing from the biological point 
of view, define ecology as biological economics—the science of sub- 
sistence. Human ecology to them appears to be synonymous with 
economics. Hankins (120) represents a somewhat similar point of 
view among the sociologists. 

Human ecology has sometimes been identified with human geog- 
raphy. Barrows (18) defined geography as human ecology in his 
1922 presidential address before the Association of American Geog- 
raphers. White and Renner (325), in 1936, added the subtitle, An 
Introduction to Human Ecology, to their introductory text in geog- 
raphy. House (142), among the sociologists, explicitly identifies hu- 
man geography and human ecology. Mukerjee (213, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 220), whose writings have emphasized regional studies, also 
exhibits a strong geographic bias. Park (233) and McKenzie (187), 
on the contrary, explicitly differentiate between the two fields. 

McKenzie (185) has set the major pattern for sociological defini- 
tions of human ecology. His influence is reflected, for example, in 
definitions by Anderson (174), Bain (174), Cooley, Angell, and Carr 
(62), Dawson and Gettys (71), Duncan (81), Gist and Halbert (107), 
Hiller (134), Mowrer (211), and Wirth (329). 

Even when human ecology is restricted to the field of sociology, 


« Figures in parentheses refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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wide differences of opinion concerning its nature still remain. The 
major emphases among sociologists stress human ecology, respec- 
tively, as (a) the study of ecological organization and processes, 
(b) the study of natural areas, and (c) the study of spatial aspects of 
human phenomena. These three emphases obviously overlap, and 
various authors have combined them in different ways. Each em- 
phasis seems sufficiently important, however, to merit individual 
attention. 

McKenzie (185, 187, 188, 192, 194, 195) and Park (233) represent 
the point of view that human ecology is the study of ecological organ- 
ization and ecological processes. McKenzie emphasizes the fact that 
impersonal processes of selection, distribution, and accommodation 
—processes that depend upon influences of the natural environ- 
ment—result in the spatial distribution of human phenomena and 
in the ecological structure of areas. Park’s recent article on the 
nature of human ecology (233), as well as his earlier conceptual 
treatment of “competition” and “community” (241), emphasizes 
the study of ecological structure and processes. Moreover, Park’s 
articles on ‘“‘Succession” (237) and “Symbiosis” (238) discuss, re- 
spectively, certain aspects of ecological process and structure. 
Holmes (140) interprets the process of struggle for survival as an 
ecological phenomenon. Quinn (250) analyzes the nature of ecologi- 
cal interaction as distinct from social interaction. He then (251) 
defines the sociological phase of human ecology in terms of this 
process of ecological interaction and of the impersonal structure that 
arises from it. 

Two points of emphasis in relation to the study of ecological 
structure and process may be mentioned. One of them, formulated 
by Park and Burgess (241) and criticized by Alihan (6), treats hu- 
man ecology as the study of “‘community’’; the other, emphasized 
by Park (231) and McKenzie (185), stresses the effects of “position’”’ 
in sociological analyses. 

A few sociologists regard human ooduant as practically synony- 
mous with the study of natural areas—urban, rural, regional. Mac- 
Iver (182) declares that the ecological school has particularly de- 
voted itself to the social and cultural phenomena associated with 
certain urban areas. Alihan (6) refers to studies of local areas in 
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Chicago as typical of the so-called “ecological school.’’ The study 
of natural areas necessarily overlaps that of ecological structure 
and processes. The two points of view differ in emphasis, however: 
the study of ecological organization includes only a single limited, 
impersonal aspect of the total structure and processes of an area, 
whereas the study of a natural area ordinarily includes social, per- 
sonal, and cultural phenomena along with the ecological. In fact, 
many so-called “ecological” studies of natural areas—for example, 
the studies of Anderson (12), Frazier (100), and Zorbaugh (346)— 
devote most of their space to nonecological topics. 

Most studies of human ecology by sociologists treat primarily of 
the spatial aspects of human relations. This emphasis has become 
so strong that a number of sociologists use the fact of space distribu- 
tion as the chief delimiting characteristic of human ecology. These 
authors conceive any study as ecological in so far as it involves 
studies of the spatial spread of human phenomena. The bibliog- 
raphy by Caldwell (47), which includes large numbers of references 
to compilations of data by small statistical areas, represents an ex- 
treme illustration of this point of view. Elmer has implied the same 
point of view in one article (85), but has denied it in other characteri- 
zations of ecology (338). 

The scope of human ecology.—Conceptions of the scope of human 
ecology vary widely. Bews (24) represents the most inclusive point 
of view. He would make human ecology an inclusive synthesis of 
all the human sciences, embracing all those which study (a) the 
human organism, (5) its environment, and (c) the functional rela- 
tion between the two. At the other extreme, certain sociologists 
would limit human ecology to one specialized phase of sociological 
study. 

Few’ sociologists have listed the main topics that should be in- 
cluded within human ecology. McKenzie and Hollingshead consti- 
tute the outstanding exceptions, with the latter following closely 
the pattern set by the former. A short but excellent statement by 
McKenzie (188) divides ecological theory into three major divisions, 
namely, ecological organization, ecological dominance, and ecologi- 
cal succession. The most elaborate statement by this author of the 
scope of human ecology is implied in his outline of Readings (192), 
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which, however, he regards as tentative. The chief headings are (a) 
“Ecology Defined,” (b) “Social Aggregation,” (c) “Mobility,” (d) 
“Ecological Organization,” (e) “Dominance,” and (f) “Succession.” 
This outline was used with only minor changes both by Hollings- 
head and as the major guide for the present summary. Hollings- 
head (139), in addition, gives a formal outline of the scope of human 
ecology under the following five headings: (a) “Population,” (5) 
“Territorial (Ecological) Organization,” (c) “The Position and Func- 
tion of Dominance,”’ (d) “Migration,” and (e) “Succession.”’ It may 
be noted in passing that the present summary omits materials on 
aggregation and vital statistics, which seem to belong to the field 
of demography rather than of ecology. 

Relations of human ecology to marginal fields.—Sociologists depend 
heavily upon other disciplines for ecological materials. McKenzie 
(188) declared, in 1931, that research in human ecology up to that 
time had been done largely by geographers, students of population 
and economic historians. One of the chief evidences of the close rela- 
tion between human ecology and marginal disciplines is the wide 
range of materials used as sources and references by sociological 
writers. Some of the more usual sources found in ecological literature 
may be illustrated as follows: (a) Plant and animal ecologists—for ex- 
ample, Allee (7, 8, 9 ,10), Alverdes (11), Baker (16), Braun-Blanquet 
(38), Carpenter (48), Chapman (56), Clements (57, 58, 59), Elton 
(86, 87), Hesse (133), McDougall (181), Pearse (243), Salisbury 
(263), and Weaver and Clements (317)—furnish concepts, techniques, 
or illustrative descriptions that human ecologists find useful. (6) 
Geographers—for example, Case and Bergsmark (51), Finch (95), 
Forde (98), Huntington and Carlson (146, 147), Smith (278), Vance 
(309, 310, 311, 312, 313), Van Cleef (315), and White and Renner 
325)—-supply essential data for the study of ecological structure and 
processes. Geographic studies of cities and regions—such as those 
by Adams (2), Bergsmark (23), Chambers (54, 55), Colby (61), 
Dickinson (73), James (149), Platt (246), and Ridgley (259)—serve 
as source materials for many sociological studies. (c) Economists 
and business experts—for example, Bartholomew (19), Dorau and 
Hinman (75), Hoyt (143), Hurd (148), and McMichael and Bing- 
ham (197)—furnish data, concepts, and techniques. (d) Economic 
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historians such as Gras (109, 110) supply valuable data on the de- 
velopment of ecological structure within regions. (e) The work of 
regional and local surveyors—for example, the regional survey of 
New York and its environs, summarized by Haig and McCrea (119), 
and the recent study of Pittsburgh (153)—-has been accepted as 
ecological. (f) Compilations of population data (111, 112, 113, 158) 
and of property data (114) in terms of various areas but especially 
in terms of census tracts frequently appear in ecological surveys and 
discussions. Upon the basis of these and other citations, it seems 
safe to say that marginal interests—biology, civics, economics, geog- 
raphy, and social administration—furnish many data basic to eco- 
logical analysis. The use of these data by sociological students of 
ecology does not mean, however, that either the data themselves or 
their analysis by biologists, geographers, and economists makes them 
ecological. Their use indicates only that ecological analysis depends 
upon many facts, techniques, and concepts which human ecology 
shares with marginal disciplines. 

Park (105, 236) declares that the major value of human ecology 
is to furnish a short cut to the study of complex social phenomena, 
which may be accomplished through the use of ecological indices. 
Several authors—for example, Reckless (252), Schmid (268), Bur- 
gess (43, 46), Lind (162), and Hollingshead (138)—have accepted 
this idea and have attempted to apply various indices to sociological 
analysis. Blumer (29) has severely criticized this notion of indices. 

The student who wishes a brief selected bibliography on the na- 
ture of human ecology and who does not wish to cover the wide 
range of ecological literature may profitably examine the following 
sources: Alihan (6), Barrows (18), Bews (24), Bogardus (30, 31, 32), 
Burgess (42, 43, 46), Dawson (70, 71), Hollingshead (139), McKen- 
zie (185, 187, 188, 192, 194), Mukerjee (213, 216, 217, 218, 219), 
Park (232, 233, 236, 237, 238, 239, 241), Quinn (250, 251), Schmid 
(267), and White and Renner (325). 


b) ECOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND DOMINANCE 


Ecological organization and dominance are closely related aspects 
of ecological structure. They may be conveniently discussed to- 
gether in this summary of literature. 

This section of materials should be distinguished clearly from the 
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following one which attempts to summarize interpretations of spatial 
distribution. The present section will be concerned with studies of 
ecological organization per se rather than with the use of the ecologi- 
cal frame of reference in the interpretation of spatially distributed 
phenomena. 

Zonal organization.—The most noted hypothesis of urban struc- 
ture is the Burgess Zonal Hypothesis (43), which conceives the city 
as organized into five concentric circular zones. This hypothesis has 
been applied to the study of several cities, notably Chicago (46, 347), 
Rochester (37), Montreal (71), and Long Beach (171). It has been 
utilized in the interpretation of transitional and blighted areas by 
Carpenter (50) and by Thrasher (305). This zonal hypothesis has 
been widely applied in making interpretations of spatial distribu- 
tions. Specific criticisms of the Burgess hypothesis have been made 
by Alihan (6), Davie (67), and Muntz (221), who believe either that 
it is worthless or that it must at least be considerably modified in 
order to fit observed facts. 

Mosaics of natural areas —The idea of the urban community as a 
mosaic of natural areas, not necessarily zonal, was suggested by 
Park (236). Burgess conceived the urban mosaic of natural areas as 
fitting into the frame of concentric circular zones. Other authors, 
such as Schmid, do not assume the necessity for zonal structure in 
the natural-area urban mosaic. 

Various types of concrete studies of the urban mosaic have been 
made. Schmid (268) prepared interesting maps of natural areas in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; Weaver (318) investigated natural areas 
in Philadelphia; Green (113) used census-tract materials to charac- 
terize cultural areas of Cleveland; and Burgess (45) used similar data 
in studying residential segregation in cities. Bartholomew (19) made 
maps of land utilizations within several medium-sized cities which 
showed that functional utilizations tend to concentrate in distinct 
areas. The regional study of New York (256) disclosed the tendency 
for various functions to concentrate in more-or-less restricted parts 
of that area. Various students of the urban mosaic have suggested 
individual principles of explanation for the location of various areas, 
but no one has developed a generalized hypothesis similar to that of 
urban zones. 
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The gradient.—Students of human ecology have used the gradient 
as a technique in analyzing the internal structure of areas. By 
“gradient” they mean a gradual increase or decrease of a given phe- 
nomenon as one moves away from a center of dominance. Smith 
(281) points out that the spatial gradient is most frequently used in 
sociology but that the concept need not be limited to this spatial 
aspect of sociological study. 

The work of Burgess (42) and of Shaw (273) constitutes important 
milestones in the study of urban gradients. Shaw (274, 275, 276) has 
used the idea of gradient in numerous studies of the distribution of 
delinquency. He has made use of both the radial gradient (i.e., a 
gradient measured along a single radial street) and the zonal gradi- 
ent (i.e., a gradient measured in terms of geometric circular zones). 
The rates of various social data have been found to increase or de- 
crease regularly when studied in terms of either radial gradients or 
zonal gradients. White (326) tested the gradient hypothesis by 
studying felonies in the city of Indianapolis. Alihan, a severe critic 
of ecological research, accepts the validity of the gradient. 

Gradient studies have been applied to regions, particularly to re- 
gions organized around urban centers. Park found that newspaper 
circulation changes inversely with distance from the city (240, 242). 
Smith (281) studied changes in relief rates for zones and tier coun- 
ties surrounding various urban centers in four states. Brunner and 
Kolb (40, 156) examined the gradient pattern of numerous social 
phenomena radiating out from cities—for example, birth-rate, age 
distribution, sex ratio, marital status, amount of improved land per 
farm, mortgage indebtedness, school population, value of farm prop- 
erty, value of crops, income tax, and passenger automobiles. Suther- 
land (292) studied delinquency gradients in the Chicago region, and 
Whelpton (323) investigated the relationship between biological 
fertility and distance from cities. 

Natural areas.—Studies of ecological organization frequently 
make use of the concept “natural areas.’’ This concept has been 
widely used in sociological literature. The concept itself is best 
known through the work of Burgess, Park, and the University of 
Chicago studies. Literature on natural areas may be conveniently 
divided as follows: urban subareas, cities as areas, rural and small- 
town areas, and regions. 
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Studies of specific urban subareas may be illustrated by Zor- 
baugh’s study of the Near North Side community of Chicago (346); 
Anderson’s description of hobohemia (12); Thrasher’s analysis of 
Chicago’s gangland as an interstitial area (305); Frazier’s study of 
Negro Harlem (100); various studies of blighted areas (97, 150, 336); 
and McClenahan’s study (178) of a changing urban neighborhood in 
Los Angeles. Whetten and Devereux (324) studied the suburbaniza- 
tion of a local area in Connecticut. Studies of specific areas some- 
times constitute type studies, as, for example, Wirth’s study of the 
ghetto (330, 331), which is typical of many cities, and McClena- 
han’s concept of the “communality” (179). 

Studies of natural areas such as those cited above ordinarily in- 
clude larger proportions of social and personal analysis than of eco- 
logical interpretation. A few areal studies—for example, that of 
Beynon (26)—are concerned primarily with social rather than eco- 
logical relations. The significance of urban natural areas for social 
administration has been suggested by Burgess (41, 44). 

A few studies—for example, that of Leiffer (161)—have specifi- 
cally attacked the problem of methods for determining boundaries 
of urban subareas. Palmer’s Field Studies in Sociology (230) sug- 
gests various concrete techniques by which various subareas may be 
delimited and characterized. 

Entire cities as natural areas have been studied by Schmid (268), 
Hansen (121), and Young (340). McKenzie (196) has examined the 
effects of transportation upon the city as a whole. Small towns have 
been described and analyzed by Vaile (308), Harlan (122), and 
Blumenthal (28). 

Studies of village and rural communities have tended to follow the 
pattern set by Galpin (101, 102). Such studies have been made by 
Bakkum and Melvin (17), Baumgartel (20), Kolb (154), Kolb and 
Polson (157), Morgan and Howells (207), Oyler (229), Sanderson 
and Thompson (266), Taylor and Yoder (297, 298), Wakeley (316), 
and Zimmerman and Taylor (344). Hiller, Corner, and East (135) 
have studied rural community types in Illinois; Brunner, Hughes, 
and Patten (39) have investigated American agricultural villages; 
while Terpenning (300) has written upon village and open-country 
neighborhoods. Sanderson has described the factors which deter- 
mine the structure and area of the rural community (264) and has 
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suggested techniques for “locating”? the rural community (26s). 
Methods for determining rural social subareas have been worked 
out in considerable detail by Lively and Almack (169). The change 
from neighborhood to regional organization and its effect on rural 
life has been studied by Tylor (306). 

Considerable attention has been given during recent years to re- 
gions. These materials involve specific studies of two types of region: 
(a) metropolitan regions and (5) nonmetropolitan regions and sub- 
regions. 

The outstanding contribution to the study of metropolitan com- 
munities in the United States has been made by McKenzie (189). 
The growth of metropolitan communities has been studied by Gras 
(109, 110), McKenzie (193), and Matherly (199). Methods of de- 
limiting the metropolitan community have been suggested by Mene- 
fee (201), Park (242), and the United States Bureau of the Census 
(307). A more-or-less complete regional survey has been made for 
New York and its environs (256). 

An outstanding study of regions in the United States was made by 
Odum (226). Mangus (198), working under the Works Progress 
Administration, has developed significant maps of regions for the 
rural-farm and the rural-nonfarm populations of the United States. 
Woofter (337) worked out the detailed subregions of the Southeast. 
Dawson (69) used physiographic regions for determining the popula- 
tion areas of Canada. Ogilvie (228) has analyzed the regions of 
Great Britain primarily from the geographic point of view. The 
ecology of a river valley has been worked out by Mukerjee (220). 

Regions serve not only as units for research but for purposes of 
planning and administration. Studies by Lively (166), Mackaye 
(183), Menefee (202), and the National Resources Committee (222, 
223, 224, 225), respectively, may serve to illustrate these latter 
points of view. 

Anthropologists have contributed to the regional concept as a 
cultural phenomenon. Redfield (255) read a paper before the divi- 
sion of human ecology of the American Sociological Society on the 
“Regional Aspect of Culture.’”’ Wissler (334, 335) has made extended 
use of the culture-area concept in research. The Lynds (176, 177) 
used techniques of cultural anthropology in their studies of ““Middle- 
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town.” Lowie (172) and Taylor (299) have suggested some relations 
between ecology and anthropology. These and other cultural studies 
sometimes appear in ecological bibliographies, although they prob- 
ably should not be classed as truly ecological. 

A number of articles on the general theory and philomghy of re- 
gions and regionalism may be found in sociological literature—for 
example, those by Harrison (123, 124), Hartsough (125), Moore 
(206), Ogburn (227), Vance (314), and Wirth (332). 

Functional structure ——Most of the literature on functional struc- 
ture deals either with commerce or with the functional relations of 
service institutions to population. Denune (72) studied the social © 
and economic relations of farmers with towns in Ohio counties; Gal- 
pin (103) analyzed the trade functions of the American village; and 
Hoffer discussed services of rural trade centers (136) and analyzed 
town-country relationships (137). Kolb (155) has written on serv- 
ice relations between town and country; Melvin (200), upon village 
service agencies in New York. Price and Hoffer (247) investigated 
the services of rural trade centers in the distribution of farm sup- 
plies. Zimmerman (342) analyzed farm trade centers in Minnesota, 
and Lively (165) studied the appearance and disappearance of minor 
trade centers within that state between 1905 and 1930. The Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station (203) made a study showing 
the number of persons required to support a physician and a hospi- 
tal. Rolph (260) analyzed the relation between the population pat- 
tern and retail buying in a large American urban community. 
Cohen’s (60) doctoral dissertation dealt with the relation of the auto- 
mobile industry to demographic and economic forces in Detroit. 
Studies now under way but not yet published indicate increasing at- 
tention to the functional aspects of ecological organization. 

The concept of ecological organization.—Ecological literature con- 
tains only a few references that specifically attempt to clarify the 
concepts of ecological organization themselves. Mukerjee (214) has 
discussed the concepts of balance and organization in “social ecol- 
ogy.” McKenzie (192) includes a section on the concept “ecological 
organization” in his Readings, and Hollingshead (139) includes a 
similar section on this concept. 
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The concept of dominance.—The concept “dominance’”’ has also 
been somewhat neglected in ecological literature, although it has 
been widely applied in concrete studies. Two major articles of theo- 
retical significance have been written, respectively, by Park (232) 
and by McKenzie (184). Major sections of material on “dominance” 
occur in McKenzie’s Readings and in Hollingshead’s outline of 
ecology. 


c) INTERPRETATIONS OF SPATIAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


A considerable portion of ecological literature has been concerned 
with the interpretations of spatially distributed phenomena through 
use of the ecological frame of reference rather than with the study of 
ecological organization and processes per se. Some of these materials 
are little more than mere descriptions of the spatial spread of human 
phenomena and therefore cannot, under a strict definition of the 
field, qualify as ecological. Others of these materials use hypotheses 
of natural areas, zones, and gradients to explain spatial distributions. 
These latter types of studies may legitimately be classed as ecologi- 
cal, but the validity of their conclusions depends upon the existence 
of a significant relationship between ecological and social phenomena 
—a relationship which has not yet been proved. 

The following materials on spatial distributions have been divided 
into two major divisions: (a) studies of the spatial distribution clas- 
sified by types of social phenomena and (5) the major map tech- 
niques by which these spatial phenomena have been graphically or- 
ganized and displayed. 

Studies of spatially distributed phenomena.—Various types of per- 
sonal, social, and cultural phenomena have been described in terms 
of their spatial distribution—for example, delinquency, mental dis- 
orders, vice, divorce, institutions, and groups. 

Clifford Shaw (273, 274, 275, 276) is the outstanding student of 
the spatial spread of juvenile delinquency. His works illustrate the 
use of various ecological techniques—radial gradients, zonal gradi- 
ents, and natural areas. He has attempted to correlate juvenile de- 
linquency rates with certain indices of community life. White’s 
study (326) of felonies in Indianapolis tests the gradient hypothesis 
and examines the relations of felonies to environmental factors. 
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Taft (296) attempted to test the selective influence of areas of de- 
linquency. Longmoor and Young (171) made cartographic analyses 


of juvenile delinquency in Long Beach and studied the relations of — 


this phenomenon to dependency and population mobility. Hayner 
(126) analyzed delinquency areas in the Puget Sound region. Smith 
and Taylor (282) examined the distribution of juvenile delinquency 
and dependency in a rural Ohio county. 

A considerable literature has appeared concerning the spatial dis- 
tribution of mental disorders. This work centers around the studies 
of Faris (91, 92, 93) and Dunham (82, 83). In addition, McDermott 
(180) and others have described the spatial distribution of this phe- 
nomenon. 

Cavan (52) studied the relation of suicide rates to various areas of 
the city. Schmid (269, 270, 271) has made studies of suicide rates in 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

Various aspects of vice have been studied in relation to the spatial 
structure of the city. Reckless (252, 254) has analyzed the relation of 
vice institutions to various urban areas and zones and has shown 
how these activities adapt themselves to local urban conditions. 

Studies of domestic life involve phenomena both of the spatial 


spread of divorce and of the spatial spread of various domestic types. . 


Mowrer (208, 209, 210, 212), for example, showed the relation of 
types of family organization to the natural areas of Chicago. He also 
portrayed the spatial distribution of family disintegration and its 
relation to mobility. Bossard examined the relation between eco- 
logical areas and marriage rates (33) and the relation between pro- 
pinquity and the selection of marriage mates (34), but his analysis 
seems essentially cultural rather than ecological. His study of the 
spatial distribution of divorced women (35), however, involves eco- 
logical analysis. Frazier (99) has studied the spatial distribution of 
phenomena associated with the Negro family. 

The general problem of the ecological approach to the study of in- 
stitutions has been discussed by Hughes (144). Several “ecological’’ 
studies of various institutions and groups may be found in current 
literature. The ecological approach to church has been made by 
Holt (141), Wells (319), Leiffer (160), and Douglass (77, 78, 79); 
Hayner (128, 129) has analyzed hotel life and its relation to various 
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urban areas; Cressey (66) examined the location of taxi-dance halls 
in Chicago; Thrasher (305) interpreted the distribution of gangs as a 
phenomenon of the interstitial transitional area; and Shideler (277) 
studied the business center as an institution. 

The effects of urban areas upon personality and personality types 
have been examined by Zorbaugh (345) and by Wirth (333). Wells 
(320) studied the effects of urban experience upon religious loyalty; 
Plant (244), the effects of population concentration upon tempera- 
ment; and Hughes (145), the effects of occupation upon personality 
types. Lind (163) studied ecological patterns of community disor- 
ganization in Honolulu. General descriptions and summaries of 
spatial studies, completed or in progress, have been made by Smith 
and White (283), Elliott and Merrill (84), Sullenger (290), and Quinn 
(249). 

Techniques used in studying spatial distributions Several map 
techniques have been utilized in studying the spatial spread of hu- 
man phenomena—for example, base maps, isometric and carto- 
graphic maps, spot maps, cross-hatch maps, and census-tract maps. 
Summary discussions of these and other techniques have been pre- 
pared by Bogardus (31) and by Schmid (267). 

Base maps modeled after the Social Base Map of Chicago (284) 
have been prepared for various cities. The nature of base maps has 
been discussed by Young (339) and Eubank (88). The base map in- 
volves the plotting of basic data in terms of which other data may be 
interpreted and given new meanings. 

The isometric map described by Mowrer (211) and the carto- 
graphic map utilized by Longmoor and Young (171) attempt to ap- 
ply to human phenomena the principles used by the Weather Bu- 
reau in preparing weather maps. These maps are of the contour 
variety in which contour lines connect points of equal rates of a 
given phenomenon. 

Census-tract maps have come into wide use in urban areas during 
the last two decades. The organization and history of census-tract 
maps for various cities have been described by Drolet and Guilfoy 
(80), Eubank (90), Green (115), Laidlaw (158), Reckless (253), and 
others. The history and the growth of census tracts have been sum- 
marized for the United States Bureau of the Census by Green and 
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Truesdell (116). Schmid (272) has summarized the experiences of 
sociologists relative to census tracts and used this summary as the 
basis for an article on the theory and practice of these spatial units. 
Numerous compilations of data have been presented in terms of 
these census-tract areas but need not be cited here. 

Some of the statistical problems involved in the use of data from 
small geographic areas have been discussed by Chaddock (53), 
Gehlke and Biehl (106), Ross (261), and Stephan (289). 


d) MIGRATION AND MOBILITY 

Ecological literature usually includes materials on migration and 
mobility. The extent to which this literature belongs in the field of 
ecology depends upon the way in which one defines the field. The 
following references include only a few illustrative samples. Exten- 
sive bibliographies may be obtained from general texts on popula- 
tion, the Population Index, and research studies of various popula- 
tion movements. 

Most of the materials on migration and mobility take the form of 
descriptions or analyses of concrete population movements or their 
effects upon personal and social phenomena; few sources discuss the 
concept of mobility or its relation to ecological theory. 

The books and articles by Ferenczi (94), Heape (131), Taft (295), 
Thompson (301), and Willcox (327) may be taken as illustrative of 
general texts or treatises on population movements. Internal migra- 
tions within the United States have been studied by Lively and 
Taeuber (170), Ross and Truxall (262), Taeuber and Taeuber (294), 
Thompson (302), and Thornthwaite (304). Thompson (303) has 
studied the relation of internal migration to the depression ; Zimmer- 
man (343) has discussed problems of rural-urban migration; Beynon 
(27) has described the migration of southern white laborers to Michi- 
gan; Beck and Lively (22) have analyzed the movements of rural 
population in Ohio; Albig (5) has studied population movements in 
the towns of Danville, Bloomington, Rock Island, and Moline; Lind 
(164) has studied the population mobility of Seattle; Lively (167) 
has described the spatial mobility of rural population for local areas; 
and Gee (104) has studied the rural depopulation of a single town- 
ship. | 
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The movements of various classes of population may be illustrated 
by the following studies: Smith, of eminent men (279) and of urban 
strangers (280); Joy, of American business and professional men 
(152); Anderson, of rural families (14) and of farm-owner operators 
(15); and Moore, of insurance policyholders (205). 

Many books and articles have listed or discussed the causes and 
results of migration. For example, Heberle (132) has summarized 
German theories on the cause of rural-urban migration; Goodrich 
and others (108) have analyzed the relation between migration and 
economic opportunity; Jerome (151) has written concerning migra- 
tion and business cycles; Dodson (74) has investigated the relation 
between living conditions and population migration in four mountain 
counties; McKenzie (190) has discussed the relation between move- 
ment and the ability to live; Winston (328) has correlated data on 
educational status with mobility; Dorn (76) has analyzed census ma- 
terials on the relation between migration and the growth of cities; 
and Bowen (36) has discussed population mobility and economic re- 
covery. The relations of population movement to personal or social 
disorganization have been discussed by various authors—for exam- 
ple, Beach and Beach (°1), Hayner (130), Park (234, 235), and Plant 
(245). Wessel (322) his examined the eugenic significance of selec- 
tive migration from three Vermont towns; and Fishberg (96) and 
Reuter (257) have written about the significance of social and racial 
contacts resulting from migration. 

Although most of the materials on mobility have related to move- 
ments in space, a few have discussed the nature and significance of 
occupational mobility. The articles by Lamson (159) and by Lively 
(168) may be taken as examples. 

Critical articles upon the techniques of studying mobility have 
not been plentiful. Albig (3, 4) and Corbally (63) have written on 
methods of measuring urban residential mobility; and Lundberg 
(175) and his associates have attempted to determine mobility rates 
by studying length of residence in the present home. 

The concept “mobility” has not been clearly defined from the eco- 
logical point of view. Sullenger (291) makes a distinction between 
social and ecological mobility. Sorokin’s well-known materials on 
social mobility (285, 286) do not adequately characterize the dis- 
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tinction between this concept in the ecological and social fields. Mc- 
Kenzie’s Readings in Human Ecology (192) contains a division on 
mobility in which the concept is defined but which, nevertheless, de- 
votes most of its space to descriptions of population movements. 
Hollingshead sets forth a brief definition of migration but gives most 
emphasis to descriptions of migrations and to the effects of migration 
upon spatial distribution and personal and social disorganization. A 
good study of the ecological concept of mobility remains to be writ- 
ten. 
€) SUCCESSION 

Sociologists have borrowed the concept of “succession” mainly 
from plant ecologists and particularly from Clements (57). Among 
these biologists succession has generally meant that, within an area, 
changes in plant formations occur in series and cycles with each stage 
replacing or succeeding the other. McKenzie (192) included succes- 
sion as one of the major ecological processes and defined it as a com- 
plete change in use and population type between the first and last 
stages of the occupancy of an area. Park (237) extended the concept 
broadly and combined it with the idea of index to include “any order- 
ly and irreversible series of events, provided they are to such an ex- 
tent correlated with other less obvious and more fundamental social 
changes that they may be used as indices of these changes.” This 
broad usage has led to the inclusion in bibliographies on succession 
of such widely diverse studies as the anthropologist’s “stages of cul- 
ture,” the historian’s “succession of empire,” frontier movements of 
people, immigrant invasions, business cycles, and the like. Hollings- 
head (139), who follows Park’s usage, presents an elaborate defini- 
tion of succession and lists five major types of this phenomenon— 
cultural, territorial, demographic, occupational, and land utilization. 
Mukerjee (215) pleads for the use of succession and other ecological 
concepts, with illustrations from the Ganges Valley, but his article 
adds little to the understanding of the concept. Alihan (6) critically 
attacks the concept as applied to the study of human ecological rela- 
tions. 

Concrete studies of succession have been made by McKenzie 
(186), who traced changes in the Puget Sound region from pioneer to 
metropolitan stages; by Hayner (127), for the San Juan Islands; by 
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Lind (162), for Hawaii; and by Cressey (64, 65), for population 
groups in Chicago. Hollingshead (138) studied changes in land 
ownership as an index of succession. Occupational as distinct from 
territorial succession has been studied by Beynon (25), McKenzie 
(191), Mitchell (204), and others, but not always under that name. 


THE STATUS OF HUMAN ECOLOGY IN SOCIOLOGICAL TEXTS 

Texts in introductory and general sociology show wide variations 
in their treatment of human ecology. Park and Burgess (241), who 
have been prominent in the ecological field, make only one reference 
to human ecology by name but, nevertheless, give its theoretical 
background in materials on “community” and “competition.” 
Other authors, for example, Lumley (173), who do not mention 
ecology by name, nevertheless include materials basic to it. The 
most elaborate treatment of the field in an introductory text occurs 
in Dawson and Gettys (71), where more than a hundred pages are 
devoted to the ecological approach. Reuter and Hart (258) devote 
a chapter to “Competition and Human Ecology,” and Sutherland | 
and Woodward (293), a chapter to “The Community as an Ecologi- 
cal Area.’”’ Bogardus (32) lists the ecological as one of three major 
sociological approaches. Gregory and Bidgood (117) include one 
chapter on ecology and another on competition for space. Wright 
and Elmer (338) discuss ecological interaction and ecological proc- 
esses. Several texts—for example, Cooley, Angell, and Carr (62), 
Eubank (89), Groves (118), Hankins (120), Hiller (134), and Mac- 
Iver (182)—give brief references to ecology but do not treat it as an 
essential part of an introduction to sociology. Young, who writes 
from the institutional point of view, does not include ecology in his 
introductory text. Other volumes which omit ecology, at least by 
name, include Boettiger, Fairchild, Rinehardt and Davies, Ross, and 
Zeleny. 

Texts in both urban and rural sociology likewise vary. Anderson 
and Lindeman (13), Carpenter (49), Gist and Halbert (107), Queen 
and Thomas (248), and Steiner (288) include the ecological approach 
as important in urban study. In contrast, Davie (68) and Muntz 
(221) either neglect ecology or dismiss it as of little value. Rural 
texts generally include the ecological approach, especially following 
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the pattern set by Galpin (101). The Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin (287), makes 
considerable use of the ecological approach. Zimmerman (341) uses 
the ecological along with other approaches in his study of the chang- 
ing community. 

The status of human ecology in sociological texts may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Sociologists are divided into two groups— 
one of them has come increasingly to stress the importance of ecol- 
ogy, the other of them neglects it. On the whole, the former group 
seems to be increasing in strength and in its degree of emphasis upon 
the ecological field. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


THE TOLERATION QUOTIENT AS A DEVICE 
FOR DEFINING SOCIAL CONCEPTS" 


It seems to me that Professor Van Vechten’s discussion of Dr. Sutherland’s 
presidential address, ““White Collar Criminality,” draws attention away from 
the real function of the sociologist. The sociologist is interested in studying pat- 
terns of behavior whether they are criminal or law-abiding patterns. The 
sociologist is concerned with the investigation, analysis, and interpretation of 
patterns of behavior no matter how they are classified by the community, by 
criminal law, or by some other agency. The function of the sociologist would not 
be changed if a decision were reached to call “‘white-collar crimes” something 
other than crimes. The sociologist would still have to explain the pattern of 
behavior found in white-collar crimes and do so through the study of the ex- 
periences of individuals and groups of individuals in “good neighborhoods and 
good homes.” 

If one is to be concerned over labels for behavior, as most of us seem to be, 
there is a question as to who should provide the labels—the lay community that 
does not understand the behavior or the specialists who do have some under- 
standing in objective terms. Should the criminologist or the local lay resident 
decide what is crime? Should the community or the physician decide what is a 
disease? Should the community or the dietitian decide what is an adequate 
diet? Should the community decide what is mental ill-health or should this be 
in the hands of a specialist? Should the layman or the scientist decide whether 
the earth is flat or round? Both the layman and the specialist will make deci- 
sions, and both decisions should be regarded as data. The specialist will have to 
regard the definition of the community as data and consider it as an interactive 
factor in a complex situation that has to be studied along with other realities. 
The “tolerance quotient’’ is as much a part of a total situation as the “crooked 
practices.” Viewed from one angle, the tolerance quotient is one of the inter- 
active factors in a total situation that makes it possible for the crooked prac- 
tices to become interactive elements in that situation. They have their mean- 
ings not as isolated elements but in terms of each other and in terms of many 
other factors. 
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If the social definition makes a white-collar crime not a crime, it is not be- 
cause there is a tolerance quotient but because there is the type of total com- 
munity situation that permits the tolerance quotient and accepts “legitimate 
rackets” as noncriminal behavior. There is a total community situation in which 
both the tolerance quotient and the legitimate rackets can become interactive 
factors. There is a total situation that accepts certain practices of the “upper 
class” as noncriminal and certain practices of the “lower class” as criminal. The 
tolerance quotient gets its meaning in terms of other factors too numerous to 
mention, factors that would not be the same in any two communities—in some 
European communities the tolerance quotient might not be the same for upper- 
class Jews as for upper-class Gentiles. This makes the tolerance quotient or the 
“‘value-judgments” just interactive factors and not the “modus operandi of the 
problem”’ as they have been called.? 

When delinquency is studied in “‘delinquency areas,” in deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods, and in families, the tolerance quotient is taken into consideration. It 
is regarded as a part of delinquency and crime by Shaw, McKay, and others. 
There is no reason for excluding it from criminal activities when the center of 
attention is “good neighborhoods and good homes.” One of the difficulties lies 
in the fact that it is not in the mores to study the behavior of upper classes. 
Their behavior is not data. It is all right to study the adjustments of individ- 
uals in the poverty belt or to study so-called inferior races, but one is not sup- 
posed to invade the private lives of those in the upper classes. It is obvious that 
sociologists and other students of behavior do not consider their own adjust- 
ments as data to be investigated, analyzed, and explained. 

Tolerance quotients, value-judgments, white-collar crimes, the crimes of the 
lower classes—all came to actualization in the operation of the social process, in 
social interaction on a cultural level. When behavior is to be explained, each one 
is viewed as an interactive factor and not as the explanation of any other factor. 
Each gets its meaning in terms of the other. The nature of white-collar crime 
helps to determine the nature of the tolerance quotient, and the nature of the 
tolerance quotient helps to define white-collar crime; but the one is not the 
explanation of the other since there are many other factors besides these. 


L. Guy BRown 
Oberlin College 


REJOINDER 


Dr. Brown states that the function of the sociologist is to investigate, 
analyze, and interpret behavior patterns regardless of community classification, 
although the community’s definitions are data, and that his function would not 
be changed if we were to call white-collar crime something other than crime. 


2 See R. C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems,” American Journal 
of Sociology, November, 1938. 
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All this I accept, provided it be recognized that the social definition of an act 
is so vital a part of it that the sociologist must accept differences in social 
definition as significantly differentiating behavior. 

To say that the studies of socially condemned criminal behavior are invalid 
because they do not apply to socially accepted illegal behavior is to ignore this 
fact and to scrap much useful material merely because it has limited applica- 
bility. 

I am rather surprised at Dr. Brown’s concern over who should provide 
labels. The community did know the earth was flat for centuries after the ex- 
perts found otherwise; the community does define disease, diet, and, especially, 
crime. The sociologist’s ability to define crime is determined by his ability to 
obtain public acceptance for his definitions. The psychiatrist is in a similar posi- 
tion. 

I see the toleration quotient as useful in that it is an effort to approach objec- 
tivity in the measurement of a vital social fact—the public definition of a par- 
ticular act, committed by a particular class of individual in a particular time and 
place. Changes in it would be valuable as indicating direction of change of pub- 
lic opinion and as relevant to the problems of legislation and social control. I 
certainly never thought of the toleration quotient as making “white-collar crime 
not a crime” but as approaching an objective measure of that community will- 
ingness-to-do-something that is the vital social difference between “criminal” 
and merely “illegal” behavior. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Bureau of the Census 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The resignation of the present editor of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology takes place with this issue. The new editor, Herbert Blumer, has 
long been associated with the Journal as advisory editor and for the last 
four years as associate editor. 

During the last four years it has been the endeavor of the editors to 
maintain the general point of view and high standards of our predecessors, 
Albion W. Small, founder and editor of the Journal (1895-1926), and 
Ellsworth Faris, editor (1926-36). 

The establishment in recent years of several new journals in the socio- 
logical freld, particularly Sociology and Social Research (1916), Social 
Forces (1922), Journal of Social Philosophy (1935), American Sociological 
Review (1936), Rural Sociology (1936), and Sociometry (1937), has necessi- 
tated some change in orientation and in the specialization of this Journal. 
It has sought accordingly, by means of special issues, through its book 
reviews, and in its abstracts, to bring before our readers the significant 
contributions of the different psychological and social sciences. It has 
been our deep conviction that the development of our sociological think- 
ing and of our methods of research would be greatly advanced by seeing 
them in the perspective of those of our neighboring disciplines. 

In laying down the duties of editor, expression of gratitude goes to 
the: whose assistance has been of great value to the Journal: to the 
associate editors, Herbert Blumer and Louis Wirth, whose contribution 
has been indispensable; to the book-review editor, Everett C. Hughes; to 
the advisory editors, for most helpful suggestions and advice; and to our 
constantly growing group of subscribers and readers, whose continued 
interest and support make possible the Journal. 

One distinctive contribution of the Journal deserves special mention, 
namely, the formation under its auspices of the Sociology Book Club. 
Although little more than one year old, it now numbers several hundred 
members, who receive for approximately half-price important sociological 
publications as soon as they are published. It is hoped that this demon- 
stration will point the way to other avenues of less expensive book pub- 
lication. 

In turning over the editorship of the Journal to the able direction of 
Herbert Blumer, I predict a new period of increasing service to the de- 
velopment of sociological knowledge. 

ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Bureau of the Census.—A field force of 100,000 enumerators were en- 
gaged during the month of April in the taking of the Sixteenth Decennial 
Census of Population as well as the censuses of housing, agriculture, busi- 
ness, and manufactures. Data were collected on approximately 130,- 
000,000 people, 35,000,000 dwelling units, and 6,000,000 farms. This com- 
prehensive inventory will afford sociologists basic facts on the widest 
variety of demographic, social, and economic subjects ever surveyed on a 
national scale. Not only were more persons canvassed than ever before 
but also the coverage of the population schedule was considerably aug- 
mented. This expansion was achieved partly by the inclusion of a set of 
supplementary questions asked of a random sample of 5 per cent of all 
individuals. This use of the representative method sets a precedent for 
American population censuses. 

Only the most important innovations and changes can be listed here. 
A question on the highest grade of school completed was substituted for 
the less searching question on literacy. A new set of questions concerning 
place of residence on April 1, 1935, will open up the almost unexplored 
field of internal migration in the United States. 

The series of three supplementary questions relating to the number of 
children ever born were discussed in the May issue of this Journal.' They 
were designed to throw light on some aspects of differential fertility that 
cannot be studied through the number of children under age five per 
woman. A special card was filled out by the enumerator for each child 
under four months of age. The purpose of this card was to improve the 
the enumeration of infants and to provide a direct check on the com- 
pleteness of birth registration in different areas and among various classes. 

Far-reaching changes were effected in the approach to the subject of 
employment status. For the first time inquiry was made about the ac- 
tivity of every person fourteen years old or over during a cross-section 
period (the week preceding the census date). These persons were first 
classified as in the labor force or not in the labor force. Those in the labor 
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force were further classified as (a) at work or with a job or business in 
private or nonemergency government work, () assigned to public emer- 
gency work, or (c) seeking work. Those not in the labor force were re- 
corded as (a) engaged in home housework, (5) in school, (c) unable to 
work, and (d) “‘others.’”’ The number of hours worked was reported for 
persons at work during the week and the duration of unemployment for 
those seeking work and for emergency workers. Present or last occupa- 
tion and industry were specified for experienced members of the labor 
force, and the classification according to class of worker was expanded. 
Experienced workers were designated as employees in private business, 
governmental employees, working on own account, employers, and un- 
paid family workers. For the 5 per cent sample, usual occupation, indus- 
try, and class of worker were also obtained. 

The present census was the first to seek information on income. A re- 
port of the amount of money wages or salary received during 1939 was 
required for every person fourteen years old or over and also an indication 
as to whether he or she received $50 or more from sources other than 
wages or salary in this year. A question on the number of weeks worked 
in 1939 should help to complete the picture of adequacy of employment. 

There was a less detailed treatment of the foreign-born, in accord with 
their diminishing importance as a national problem. The queries on birth- 
place of parents and on mother-tongue were relegated to the supplemen- 
tary questions. Those on year of immigration and ability to speak Eng- 
lish were dropped altogether. 

At this time it is possible to give only highly approximate dates for the 
various publications. The complete set of bound volumes will probably 
not be available for several years. Preliminary announcements of popula- 
tion, however, have already been made by the field supervisors. In the 
past such figures have usually differed but little from the final ones. These 
final figures are established by a hand count made in Washington. They 
become the official population for the apportionment of congressional rep- 
resentatives to the states. The hand count also forms the basis of the first 
series of state bulletins, which give population totals for states, counties, 
and cities and are later bound together to form Volume I. All of these 
bulletins will probably be published by the end of the year. 

The eight punch cards to be used include the ‘‘individual’”’ population 
card, the household card, a preliminary-sample unemployment card, a 
supplementary individual card, a supplementary family card, a fertility 
card, and two housing cards. The supplementary cards will carry data 
from the supplementary questions (obtained from the 5 per cent sample of 
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individuals) and pertinent data on these individuals or their households 
from the main questions. The additional facts that are being punched on 
cards make possible the publication in the regular volumes of more source 
material for research. It is also planned to publish a number of analytical 
monographs, similar to those prepared for the 1920 census, on various 
subjects including differential fertility, internal migration, educational 
status, and racial and ethnic groups. 


Society for Social Research.—The program of the annual Summer In- 
stitute of the Society, held August 16 and 17 at the University of Chicago, 
was organized around the following topics: present-day problems of war; 
crime; formal vs. informal aspects of social organization; the community 
and social stratification; the teaching of social problems; personality and 
culture; social change; methods in social science. 

Among the papers read and discussed at the meetings were the follow- 
ing: W. A. Goldberg, Northwestern University, ‘““The Chicago Crime 
Commission’’; Corrado de Sylvester, Chicago, ‘“‘Crime and Politics in a 
Chicago Community”; Donald Clemmer, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
“The Prison Community”; A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University, 
“Organization of Nazi Society and Some Implications for Social Control”’; 
Burleigh B. Gardner, Western Electric Company, ‘‘Social Solidarity and 
Group Morale among Factory Workers’’; Kirson Weinberg, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, ““The Sociology of Incest”; Elmer Henderson, Chicago, 
“Political Changes among Negroes in Chicago during the Depression”; 
Theodore Noss, Purdue University, ““The Rise of Active Resistance to 
Social Innovation”; Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College, “‘A Study 
of the Role of Group Opinion and Factual Knowledge in Institutional 
Accommodation to Social Change”’; Buford Junker, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, ‘“Opinions about the War in a Small Mid-Western City’’; 
J. R. Hayden, University of Michigan, ‘‘American Pacific Possessions and 
National Defense’; Henri Simon Bloch, University of Chicago, ‘‘Financ- 
ing a War’’; Oskar Lange, University of Chicago, ‘“Mobilizing Men and 
Resources”; John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin, ‘“‘Social Science Re- 
search in Agricultural Administration”; Clark Tibbitts, University of 
Michigan, “Potentialities of W.P.A. as an Aid to Social Science Re- 
search”’; Allison Davis, American Council on Education, ‘Social Stratifi- 
cation in the Deep South’’; Simon Marcson, Chicago, “Minority Status as 
Related to the Educational Institutions of a Group”; Ernest Manheim, 
University of Kansas City, ‘‘“Minority Status as Related to Old and New 
Types of Nationalism’’; Chester Alexander, Westminister College, ‘“‘Ra- 
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cial Prejudices and Antipathies’’; J. Sidney Slotkin, Chicago, “‘Jazz as an 
Acculturation Phenomenon”; Leo Srole, Chicago, ‘The Sociology of 
Modern Literature and Primitive Mythology”; C. Wright Mills, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, “‘Situated Actions and Vocabularies of Motive’; Paul 
Meadows, Northwestern University, ‘“The Patterns of Revolutionary 
Thought”; and Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers, University of 
Michigan, “‘Some Aspects of a Theory of Social Problems.” 


Office of Radio Research.—This research organization directed by Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, formerly affiliated with Princeton University, is now affili- 
ated with Columbia University, with headquarters at 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. “Radio and the Printed Page,”’ the first of a 
series of publications based upon research conducted last year, is expected 
to be published shortly. 

Operating with funds granted by the Rockefeller Foundation, this 
organization is continuing intensive studies of the social effects of the 
radio. One of the most important of these studies is a survey of the rela- 
tionship between mediums of communication and change in political 
attitudes. In co-operation with Elmo Roper, the Offce of Radio Research 
is analyzing repeated interviews based upon large samples of the popula- 
tion of Erie County, Ohio. The unusually detailed and carefully con- 
trolled interviews seek to determine simultaneously the changes in atti- 
tudes toward candidates for the presidency of the United States and the 
types of stimuli, such as radio and newspaper, which may have contrib- 
uted toward these changes. 


Instituto de Sociologia Boliviana (Institute of Bolivian Sociology).— 
The Institute was established March 8, 1940, at the University of San 
Francisco Xavier under the direction of Sefior José Antonio Arze. The 
Institute plans to devote itself to the study of social life in Bolivia, to 
develop a body of scientific theory, and to establish the foundation for the 
organization of Bolivian national life. Studies are to be made in a scien- 
tific manner. The Institute also proposes to foster the establishment of 
intellectual co-operation between the American republics. It places itself 
at the service of outsiders who wish information on different phases of 
Bolivian life. The Institute is located at Casilla 52, Sucre-Bolivia. 


Twentieth Century Fund.—The study of ‘‘Collective Bargaining,” under 
the research directorship of Harry A. Millis, University of Chicago, is 
progressing. This volume covering the collective-bargaining experience of 
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a number of industries will be published this fall. A second volume, con- 
taining a generalized analysis of collective-bargaining experience, which 
will be prepared by Dr. Millis, will be available later. 

The survey of Housing in Relation to Employment in the United 
States, authorized several months ago by the Fund Trustees, has been 
commenced. Miles L. Colean has resigned his position as assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Housing Administration to accept the research 
directorship of this project. It is planned that a report on part of the 
survey will be completed by early 1941. 

Announcement has been made of a special study on housing for workers 
in war industries, a vital item in the nation’s general defense program. 
The research work is being directed by Miles L. Colean, and the research 
staff of this special study is located in Washington, D.C. 


Hogg Foundation.—Robert L. Sutherland, Bucknell University, has 
accepted the position of director of the Foundation which is administered 
by the University of Texas and is organizing a state-wide mental-health 
program. With the aid of the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene and an 
advisory committee, Homer P. Rainey, president, University of Texas, 
has submitted a plan for procedure which Dr. Sutherland will study and 
develop. First a survey of mental-hygiene conditions in Texas will be 
made. This will be followed by the establishment of mental-hygiene 
clinics throughout the state. Instruction in mental hygiene will be in- 
cluded in teacher-training courses, while research in mental health will be 
conducted at the school of medicine. A series of lectures on mental hy- 
giene is also supported by the Foundation. 


American Youth Commission.—Resulting from the Commission’s sur- 
vey to isolate and define social and economic factors that control the 
opportunities open to Negro youth are two studies which have recently 
been published: Im a Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact, by 
Ira deA. Reid, Atlanta University, and Children of Bondage: The Personal 
Development of Negro Y outh in the Urban South, by Allison Davis, Dillard 
University, and John Dollard, Yale University. It is expected that other 
studies will be published within the next few months. 


National Resources Planning Board.—The Board has recently pub- 
lished Our National Resources, a summary of the human and physical 
resources of the nation, compiled from the Board’s technical reports and 
other authoritative sources. 
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NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—Plans for the program of the annual 
meeting to be held December 27-29, at Chicago, Illinois, are being com- 
pleted under the general direction of the president, Robert M. Maclver, 
Columbia University. Meeting at the same time are the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Statistical Association, American Association of Law 
School Professors, and the National Conference on Family Relations. 
The headquarters of the American Sociological Society will be in the 
Congress Hotel. 

The chairmen of the divisions and sections for the American Sociologi- 
cal Society are as follows: social psychology, John Dollard, Yale Univer- 
sity; social theory, E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois; social research, 
Raymond V. Bowers, University of Rochester; human ecology, Robert 
E. L. Faris, Bryn Mawr College; social biology, Norman E. Himes, Col- 
gate University; the family, Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University; 
sociology and psychiatry, J. L. Moreno, Beacon Hill Sanitarium; social 
statistics, Clark Tibbitts, University of Michigan; educational sociology, 
Francis J. Brown, New York University, and Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Columbia University; sociology and religion, Murray Leiffer, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, and Arthur H. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary; 
political sociology, Herbert A. Miller, Bryn Mawr College, and C. J. 
Bushnell, University of Toledo; criminology, Nathaniel Cantor, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; community, Robert Polson, Cornell University; and 
sociology of social problems, Richard C. Fuller, University of Michigan. 
The committee on local arrangements consists of Louis Wirth and 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago. 


The Library of Congress —The appointment of five Fellows of the Li- 
brary of Congress initiates a project in the Library which may have im- 
portant consequences, not only to the Library of Congress, but to univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the country. The project, made possible by 
a general development grant from the Carnegie Corporation, calls for the 
establishment of annual fellowships to be filled by young scholars from the 
faculties of universities and colleges who will spend a year in the Library 
of Congress on leave from their institutions. While in the Library, they 
will study the collections of the Library in their particular fields and will 
aid in the handling of difficult reference problems involving their special 
training and experience. Fellowship stipends will equal the university sal- 
aries of the Fellows selected. 
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The expectation is that the Library, on its side, will profit by the study 
of its holdings and by the aid given in its reference work, while the Fel- 
lows, for their part, will profit by a first-hand experience of the holdings 
and operations of the national library. The consequence may well be a 
closer connection between the Library and the universities which will be 
of mutual advantage to both. 

To be useful in these various ways, the fellowships must obviously be 
apportioned among the various fields of learning, and this practice has 
been followed by the librarian in making the first appointments. The fel- 
lowships awarded for the year beginning September, 1940, include one 
fellowship in the humanities, one in history, one in the social sciences, one 
in natural science, and one in library science. The men chosen are young 
men who have won distinction, each in his own special field, and who have 
had a number of years of experience in a classroom. Their names and 
special fields are: Dr. Richard H. Heindel, University of Pennsylvania, 
influence of the United States on European thought; Dr. Edward P. 
Hutchinson, Harvard University, problems of population; Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, the University of Chicago, library science and the history and cul- 
ture of the Romance peoples; Dr. William E. Powers, geologist, North- 
western University; and Dr. Francis J. Whitfield, Harvard University, 
Slavic history and culture. 


American Home Economics Association.—At the Association’s thirty- 
third annual meeting held at Cleveland, June 23-27, papers were read by 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, on “(Human Relations Begin in the 
Home,” and by Robert Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, on “Studies in 
Marriage and the Family and Their Implication for Home Economics 
Teaching.” 


American Statistical Association Richard L. Funkhouser has suc- 
ceeded Frederick F. Stephan as secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
Mr. Funkhouser was assistant dean of the School of Administration and 
Finance, Dartmouth College. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History —The Association is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary in Chicago, September 6-9. One 
of the sessions of the program is devoted to “The Negro in the City of 
Chicago,” with addresses by Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of 
the Association, Horace R. Cayton, American Negro Exposition, S. B. 
Danley, Illinois State Employment Service, and W. Sherman Savage, 
Lincoln University. 
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Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion.—The fall Conference 
is meeting September 9-11 at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
at New York City. Among those in the social sciences participating in 
public sessions were: Robert M. MacIver, Columbia University, Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, Harvard University, and Edwin E. Aubrey, University of 
Chicago. 


New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The Conference, 
sponsored by the Harvard Summer School and National Conference on 
Family Relations, was held at Harvard University, July 24-26. In addi- 
tion to thirty-four round-table sessions, there were three panel discussions 
on “The Underdeveloped Family,” ‘The Overdeveloped Family,” and 
“The Balanced Family.”” Among the sociologists taking part in the Con- 
ference were Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Gladys Bryson, 
Smith College; Victor M. Cutter, New England Regional Planning Com- 
mission; Rev. Paul Furfey, Catholic University of America; Sidney E. 
Goldstein, New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family; 
Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund; Clifford Kirkpatrick, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Frank Lorimer, American University; Joseph F. Mac- 
Donnell, Weston College; and Conrad Taeuber, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The planning committee consists of Carle C. Zimmerman, chair- 
man, Harvard University; Eugene L. Belisle, secretary, Massachusetts 
Mothers’ Health Council; and the following state vice-chairmen: Bessie 
Bloom Wessel, Connecticut College; Albert Z. Mann, Springfield College; 
William R. Gordon, Rhode Island State College; Anders M. Myhrman, 
Bates College; Rev. Charles P. MacGregor, New Hampshire Council of 
Religious Education; and Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation.—Robert E. Park and 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, and E. B. Reuter, University of 
Iowa, were among those participating in the Foundation’s sixteenth insti- 
tute held at the University of Chicago, June 25—July 3, and devoted to the 
topic “The Foundations of a More Stable World-Order.”’ 


Rocky Mountain Conference on Marriage and the Family.—The second 
annual conference was held at the University of Colorado, July 23-26. 
Lectures on eugenics, sex education, and the marital clinic were given by 
Paul Popenoe, Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles. William S. 
Bernard, chairman of the Colorado Committee of the National Conference 
on Family Relations, delivered a paper on “The College Campus as a 
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Field of Mate Selection,” and Willard Waller, Columbia University, 
spoke upon “The Effect of War upon Marriage and the Family.” 


University of Chicago.—Louis Wirth has been promoted from associate 
professor to professor in sociology. 

A recent publication of the American Book Company is Administra- 
tion of Public Welfare by R. Clyde White. 


Columbia University —The New York School of Social Work, founded 
in 1898 by the Charity Organization Society and the first institution in the 
United States for the training of professional social workers, has become 
affiliated with Columbia University. The school will continue its connec- 
tion with the Community Service Society, outgrowth of the Charity 
Organization Society, and will remain at its present location. Walter W. 
Pettit, director of the school, will retain his post and become a member of 
the Columbia University Council. Future graduates of the school will re- 
ceive the Master of Science degree from Columbia University instead of 
the diploma in social work which was previously awarded. 


Cornell University.—Frederick F. Stephan, secretary of the American 
Statistical Association, has been appointed professor of sociology. 

The Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station recently pub- 
lished Natural Increase in Population of New York State by W. A. Ander- 
son. 


De Pauw University—Robert N. Dinkel, who has done graduate work 
at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed instructor in sociol- 
ogy. 


Dickinson College.—Gaylord H. Patterson, professor emeritus of sociol- 
ogy, died June 5 at the age of seventy-three. Professor Patterson joined 
the college staff in 1915 and served until his retirement last year. 


Fordham University —N. S. Timasheff, Harvard University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Indiana University—Ulysses Grant Weatherly, professor emeritus of 
economics and sociology, Indiana University, died at Cortland, New 
York, on July 18, 1940, at the age of seventy-five. Professor Weatherly 
received the A.B. degree at Colgate University, 1890, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree at Cornell, 1894. He also studied at Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Colum- 
bia universities. In 1899 he was appointed professor of economics and 
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sociology at Indiana University, then known as the department of eco- 
nomics and social science. Professor Weatherly was a charter member of 
the American Sociological Society at its formation in 1905 and its presi- 
dent in 1923. He was the author of Social Progress: Studies in the Dynam- 
ics of Change, and of numerous articles in sociology. 


University of Illinois —J. W. Albig, head of the division of the social 
sciences, has been appointed chairman of the department of sociology. 

Next spring the Macmillan Company will publish Criminology by 
Donald R. Taft. 

J. E. Hulett, Jr., who was on the staff two years ago and has been in 
government service during the past year, has been appointed associate in 
sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Cecil C. North, Ohio State University, taught 
two courses in sociology during the summer session. Irwin T. Sanders, 
Alabama State College, has been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 


ogy. 


University of Maryland.—Carl S. Joslyn has been appointed permanent 
head of the department of sociology. 

John B. Holt, who has been appointed associate professor of sociology, 
will take charge of teaching and research in rural sociology and give the 
courses in introductory sociology and population problems. 

A bulletin entitled Rural Community Organization in Washington and 
Frederick Counties, Maryland, by Linden S. Dodson, Douglas Ensminger, 
and Robert N. Woodworth, will shortly be published by the University of 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 

A system of internships has been inaugurated whereby graduate stu- 
dents in sociology and criminology are enabled to acquire experience at 
the National Training School for Boys near College Park, Maryland. Fif- 
teen such internships have been established, each providing board and 
lodging at the training school, plus a small cash stipend. 


McGill University. —Forrest E. LaViolette, University of Washington, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology succeeding Robert 
E. L. Faris, who has taken a new position at Bryn Mawr College. 


Middlebury (Vermont) College——Theodore C. Weiler, Union College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 
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University of Minnesota.—F.. Stuart Chapin received the alumni medal 
from Columbia University at its one hundred and eighty-sixth commence- 
ment last June. 


University of New Hampshire-—Edgar C. McVoy, who has completed 
his graduate work at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 


University of Newark.—J. Rumney, Institute for Advanced Study, 


Princeton, has been appointed professor of sociology at the University of 
Newark. 


Northwestern University —At the seventy-fifth commencement last 
June the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was awarded to Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer in recognition of her services to education and social welfare 
work in Chicago. Mrs. Dummer served for several years as member and 
chairman of the Committee on Sociology and the Family of the American 
Sociological Society. 

Arthur J. Todd has completed final revisions of the “Findings and 
Recommendations,” the final volume of the Chicago Recreation Survey, to 
be published shortly by the Chicago Recreation Commission. 


Ohio State University—Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 
has accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. Professor Reck- 
less will specialize in criminology, offering a course by that name in the 


department of sociology, and one in penology in the School of Social Ad- 
ministration. 


University of Oklahoma.—William B. Bizzell will become head of the 


department of sociology in July, 1941, at which time his resignation as 
president of the university will be effective. 


Pennsylvania State College-—During the absence of Kingsley Davis 
for the coming academic year to accept a post-doctoral Social Science 
Research Council Fellowship, George E. Simpson will be acting head of 
the division of sociology. Wilbert E. Moore, who recently received his 
doctoral degree from Harvard University, has been appointed to the staff. 


University of Virginia—Among those in the Fourteenth Annual 
Session of the Institute of Public Affairs, June 14-24, was Max Lerner, 
Williams College, who spoke on American opinion and the war. 
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Washington University —Thomas Y. Crowell Company has published 


Social Pathology by Stuart A. Queen in collaboration with Janet R. 
Gruener. 


University of W ashington.—Svend H. Riemer, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. Felix E. Moore, Jr., 
who has been engaged in graduate study at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed associate in the department of sociology. 


Wayne University—Announcements have been made of the appoint- 
ments as instructors of H. Warren Dunham, who taught during the spring 
semester at Vanderbilt University, and Norman Humphrey, who has been 
engaged in graduate study at University of Michigan. 


Wellesley College—The department of economics and sociology has 
been divided, and Leland H. Jenks is chairman of the new department 
of sociology. Mary B. Treudley has been promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor; and Florence Kluckhohn, who has been 
research assistant at Radcliffe College, has been appointed instructor. 
New courses to be offered include the community and ethnic groups 
in the United States. 


Winona State Teachers College-—John B. Biesanz, University of Iowa, 
has been appointed to teach economics, political science, and sociology. 


Yale University—Raymond Kennedy has been promoted from the 
rank of instructor to that of assistant professor in sociology. 


PERSONAL 


Wilhelm Stekel, Viennese psychoanalyst, died in London, June 27, 
at the age of seventy-four. Formerly an assistant to the late Sigmund 
Freud and an editor of the Zentralblatt, which he conducted w:.h Freud 
and Adler, he subsequently disagreed with Freud on matters of theory 
and separated from him. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company has published Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction, by Karl Mannheim, University of London. This 
book, which was translated by Edward A. Shils, University of Chicago, 
is based upon Mannheim’s Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des 
Umbaus (Leiden [Holland], 1935). 
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Alexander Goldenweiser died July 6, 1940, at Portland, Oregon, at the 
age of sixty. Coming to this country from Russia in 1900, Professor 
Goldenweiser attended Harvard and Columbia universities (Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1910). He lectured and taught at Columbia University, New 
School for Social Research, Reed College, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the University of Washington, the University of Oregon, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and Stanford University. He was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Encyclopaedia of Social Science and the author of 
Early Civilization (1922); Robots or Gods (1932); History, Psychology and 
Culture (1933); and co-editor with William F. Ogburn of The Social 
Sciences and Their Interrelations (1927). 


Franz Oppenheimer, German sociologist, arrived in Los Angeles on 
August 17 from Japan, two years after fleeing from Germany. He was on 
his way to Berkeley, where he has accepted an appointment at the Univer- 
sity of California. Although his books were destroyed in Germany, he 
succeeded in bringing out his unfinished manuscripts. 


Harvard University ’ress has recently published Family and Com- 
munity in Ireland, a study of social customs and organization in southern 
and western Ireland, by Conrad Arensberg, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and S. T. Kimball, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Ferris F. Laune has resigned his position as lecturer on sociology, 
Northwestern University, to assume his duties as secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies in Honolulu, T.H. 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, has published The Prison Com- 
munity by Donald Clemmer, Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 


Richard R. Smith has announced publication of Order and Possibility in 
Social Life by Douglas G. Herring and Mary E. Johnson. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


_ The Ending of Hereditary American Fortunes. By Gustavus MyErs. New 


York: Julian Messner, 1939. Pp. vit+395. $3.50. 


England’s Money Lords. By Stwon HAxeEy. New York: Harrison-Hilton 

Books, 1939. Pp. 263. $2.50. 

Mr. Myer’s book may be regarded as the sequel to his The History 
of Great American Fortunes. The earlier work was the saga of the rise 
and growth of great fortunes; this one is the story of their decline and 
fall—although the word “ending” in the title is perhaps too optimistic. 
Like its predecessor it is a careful, well-documented, and well-written 
book. It is mainly an account of the American tradition of equality, 
dating from revolutionary times, to do away with every endowed privi- 
lege based on the accident of birth or the possession of property. 

Beginning with the abolition of primogeniture, the author traces the 
successful efforts for the repeal of entail, the struggle against perpetuities, 
under which trust funds might accumulate indefinitely, and finally the 
introduction of higher, and still higher, taxation, to prevent the establish- 
ment of a hereditary plutocracy. He shows how every measure designed 
to achieve a greater measure of equality was fiercely opposed by vested 
interests, and how time after time, the strongholds of wealth and power, 
whether intrenched in the business market, Senate, or Supreme Court, 
had to be stormed and won. 

In a brief epilogue the author turns to the wider implications of his 
theme. Not only great fortunes, he argues, got from railroads, public 
domain, franchise, and utilities, but so-called successful business and 
industry, bear the marks of chicanery and corruption. Have not the latter 
behind them in many cases a story of bilking the inventor, watering the 
stock, lobbying and bribery, and a combination of low wages with long 
hours? The question is not “how the people would have fared without 
capitalists, but what these could have done without the collective help 
of the people and its aggregate yield.” His final indictment (pp. 368-69) 
is that “the terrific inequalities arising from the aggrandizement of great 
wealth and from the arbitrary power to direct and bestow that wealth 
are noxiously antagonistic to the elemental principles of democracy” 


(pp. 378-79). 
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A similar indictment lies back to Mr. Haxey’s book. The close alliance 
of the English money lords, i.e., the Conservative party, with wealth, 
power, and prestige, he argues, makes them invariably oppose in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary, measures favoring greater demo- 
cratic equality. One other point of similarity may be noted. Both Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Haxey seek to show the definite linkage between wealth 
and the legislative activity. Around 1910 especially, the Senate, we are 
told, was studded with multi-millionaires or their corporation-lawyer re- 
tainers, and that it was, in the words of Representative Cornell of New 
York, the personification of the ‘methods which corrupt wealth and 
arrogant political power use in their warfare against democracy” (p. 217). 
The House of Commons, too, had and still has, a good representation 
by millionaires. Mr. Haxey shows that 33 of the 43 Conservative M.P.’s 
who died between 1931 and 1938, and whose estates it was possible to 
trace, left the huge sum of £7,199,151. Two left over £1,000,000 each, 
and 12 left sums between £100,000 and £1,000,000. A study of the social 
composition of the Senate and of other legislative bodies, similar to that 
made by Mr. Haxey, should prove very useful for comparative purposes. 

England’s Money Lords studies the social origins and connection of 

four hundred Conservative members of the Commons. Its assumption 
is that the 


social philosophy of a man, is largely that of the people among whom he moves. 
The Conservative M.P. associates with directors of limited companies, with the 
equally wealthy members of his own exclusive clubs, with his hunting, shooting, 
and fishing friends. It is this society which produces his conservative philos- 
ophy. His mode of life makes it unlikely that he will understand the real prob- 
lems of ordinary people; his political ideas must reflect the interests of the 
class from which he comes [p. 193]. 


The author shows that the Conservative M.P.’s are unduly represented 
in insurance, shipping, banking, transportation, mining, armaments, etc., 
and that while only 1 per cent of the general electorate are company di- 
rectors, 44 per cent of the M.P.’s belong to this category. He argues that 
a “political party dominated by producers will naturally consider the 
producers first’’ and that pressure groups will influence the government 
in their behalf in the granting of subsidies and tariffs. He analyzes the 
“Tory Stake in Empire,” and traces the world-wide interests of the 
M.P.’s in their capacity as company directors, who have back of them 
a diplomatic and foreign service almost exclusively staffed with indi- 
viduals of the same social class. An interesting connection is disclosed 
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between the Conservative party in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, and it is shown that fifty-three members of the former 
body are related both to the peerage and to one another. Short sketches 
are presented of such famous political families as the Stanleys and the 
Cavendishes, and a story unfolded that is reminiscent of the origin of many 
of the great fortunes in this country. An analysis is also made of the 
social origins of the party. Their air of effortless superiority is not so 
surprising when we find that most of them had the good fortune to be 
born in families of ‘rank, property, the employment of labor” and to be 
educated at those famous public schools such as Eton and Harrow, which 
are really private schools. 

If the basic indictment in both books is the same, many illuminating 
differences are revealed in the social structure of England and America. 
The original title of Mr. Haxey’s England’s Money Lords is Tory M.P. 
suggesting both the feudal and financial character of English society as 
compared with American society. Mr. Haxey writes: “Both the House 
of Lords and its existence of titles are indeed a medieval survival which 
appears curious in the modern age. But these titles are a useful disguise, 
and behind them we find to an extent which few people realize, the im- 
mense wealth, property and privilege which are still the real ruler in 
our democracy” (p. 174). Compare this passage with that uttered by 
Representative Francis of Ohio some thirty years ago when he refers 
to the Senate as a “House of Lords, in fact, but not in name. It stands 
for the class that holds the purse strings and money bags... .” (p. 217). 
But it is more than thirty years that in many ways divide contemporary 
England from America. In some ways Mr. Haxey’s House of Commons 
reminds one of the Commons of the eighteenth century, the only differ- 
ence being that the landowning class is no longer the dominant class it 
once was. 

But this same feudal character is partly responsible for the better 
showing of the English as compared with the American “ruling class.”’ 
There was less conspicuous display and lavish and spectacular spending, 
less tax evasion and less corruption in obtaining legislative seats. At 
the same time there was greater responsibility for political and social 
life. The role of the great hereditary families in English public life has 
perhaps no parallel in any other country in the world. 


J. RUMNEY 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Weltanschauung, Science and Economy. By WERNER SOMBART. Trans- 


lated by Pirie Jonnson. New York: Veritas Press, 1939. Pp. ix+ 
60. $1.00. 


This little book was apparently written to present a sort of synopsis of 
the main theses of the author’s two larger works (since the revised edition 
of Der moderne Kapitalismus), i.e., Die drei Nationalékonomien (1929) and 
Deutscher Socialismus (1934). The most interesting sentence in the present 
book is the last in the translator’s Preface, stating that Professor Karl 
Geiser is preparing a translation of Der moderne Kapitalismus. 

Those who especially admire Sombart’s thought on the relation be- 
tween history and economics, and the fundamental concepts underlying 
both, will welcome this brief and formal statement in English of his 
position. Others are likely to find it Sombart at his worst! In method- 
ology he has always been pontifical and has tended to become more so 
as his interests have shifted from the substance of economic history to 
concepts; and with his belated formal conversion to National Socialism 
(in so far as any conversion were needed for the author of the Handler 
und Helden of 1915) it is natural enough that the word “dogmatic” be- 
comes a more appropriate adjective. The interrelations of the three con- 
cepts named in the title obviously afford an excellent field for throwing 
around “large mouthfuls of language.’”’ The pages are sprinkled with 
sweeping philosophical definitions and characterizations which no doubt 
mean a great deal to their author and may well do so to other who “like 
that sort of thing.” In this reviewer’s opinion, Sombart has given stu- 
dents some real insights into the interpretation of economic history, par- 
ticularly his notion of succession of economic systems, and his interpreta- 
tion of the ‘‘spirit” of capitalism. But these will hardly be grasped merely 
from the abstract formulation here presented. In matters which approach 
the type of analysis used by price-theory economics, his grade must be 
below zero (in so far as the present writer has any competence to judge) 
since he knows a great deal, and most of what he knows is false, not to 
say foolish. The second word would be the more appropriate to char- 
acterize most of the “eternal truths of economics . . . . which held good for 
all economy” regardless of the form of organization, which are set forth 
in the chapter preceding the brief Conclusion. 

In connection with Weltanschauung and science (Wissenschaft), the 
position taken is what anyone would expect from an apologist for Na- 
tional Socialism, particularly a neophyte. Personality is analyzed into 
two elements, blood and spirit, and knowledge into the two kinds, science 
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and value judgments, the latter being beyond rational argument. The 
freedom of the will, in which the new antiliberal philosophy believes, but 
liberalism did not (pp. 12-14), “makes all ascertainment of regularity 
[in economics] impossible” (p. 32). This dichotomy is further developed 
in terms of the well-known contrast between verstehende and ordnende 
science, or Geisteswissenschaft and Naturwissenschaft. Yet National So- 
cialism is characterized as “naturalistic’—in contrast with “idealistic 
fascism” (p. 12). It would not be permissible to take space to criticize 
or catalogue extensively Sombart’s pronouncements. He is palpably in- 
consistent at many points. For instance, if he believes in the freedom of 
the will, his analysis of personality should certainly contain three ele- 
ments, the physical or natural; the cultural, and the more or less inde- 
pendent self. Perhaps he means that it is the state, or possibly the race, 
which possesses freedom. 

The reviewer has not had access to the German edition and is curious 
as to many points in the translation. The English text informs us that 
ordnende is rendered as “‘self-ordering” and verstehende as “cognitive,” 
which seem (to the reviewer) simply incorrect; the former surely means 
“classifying” (i.e., “ordering” as an active participial adjective); the 
latter is not easy to translate but surely “interpretive,” or perhaps “em- 
phatetic” would be better than “cognitive.” 

FRANK H, KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Dynamics of Higher Education. By WALTER A. LUNDEN. Pittsburgh: 

Pittsburgh Printing Co., 1939. Pp. xvii+402. $4.25. 

This is a remarkable book for at least four reasons: scope, terminology, 
evaluative interpretation of statistical data, and mechanical errors. The 
author essays a historical and statistical survey of the organization, dis- 
tribution, and personnel of universities and other institutions of higher 
education from the earliest times to the present. Four parts out of six are 
concerned with the accumulation and diffusion of the university as an 
institution. These first four parts, 253 pages, could have been more effec- 
tively presented in two compact well-documented chapters: one on the 
university as a historical concept and a social system in our west Euro- 
pean culture heritage ; the other, on the diffusion of the university pattern 
from its point of origin in ancient Greece and Rome, into western and 
northern Europe, the New World, and latterly the Orient. As it stands, 
extremely sketchy and poorly documented, historical data are presented 
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in a hop-skip-and-jump manner without any apparent consciousness of 
the role the institution played in the culture of the era, its continuity, or 
an appreciation of the historical vicissitudes and differences in culture and 
society that existed in the several areas and epochs encompassed by the 
material. The data in these divisions are “‘collected” rather than ‘‘masti- 
cated and digested,” speaking in Lunden’s terminology. Few or no data 
are presented on the ‘‘dynamics” of higher education for these historical 
universities in contrast to contemporary American ones. Probably such 
data are not extant; therefore, the effort to cover all historical universities, 
or almost all, was largely wasted. : 

What little conceptual structure there is follows the course blazed by 
Sorokin’s, Social and Cultural Dynamics. But no attempt is made to ana- 
lyze, explain, or even define what is meant by ‘“The Dynamics of Higher 
Education.” The terminology used as a frame of reference for organizing 
and interpreting the historical and statistical data is a curious mélange of 
mechanics and physiology. The author only vaguely realizes he is or- 
ganizing and explaining social data within an incompatible configuration 
of unrelated concepts from different realms. The pages bristle with such 
terms as “dynamic equilibrium,” “center of gravity,” “interstitial struc- 
ture,” “forces,” “resultant,”’ “building decades,” ‘“‘metabolism,” ‘‘atro- 
phy,” “metastasis,” ‘natal communities,” “vitality,” “longevity,” 
“living institutions,” “‘dead,” “‘parental,’’ ‘‘mother,’’ “youthfulness,” 
“morphology,” “inbreeding,” “anatomy,” “institutional physiology,” 
“absorption,” etc. Then for good measure Lunden throws in such meta- 
physical concepts as substructure and makes use of the Hegelian en- 
telechy to explain the rise of higher education in medieval Europe (p. 71). 

Compilation, computation, and interpretation are three interrelated 
processes in statistical analysis; each succeeding operation is dependent 
upon that preceding it. Lunden seemingly is not aware of this elementary 
statistical rule for his interpretation does not develop out of his two pre- 
ceding operations. On the contrary, it is almost entirely subjective and 
based upon an article written by G. H. Marx, “University Staffs, Com- 
position of.’’* Marx put forth the thesis that the trends in staff composi- 
tion in American universities between about 1885 and 1908 were lowering 
the quality of undergraduate teaching. Lunden accepts this unproved as- 
sertion; none of Marx’s, or his, data indicate the effects on teaching of 
changes in staff composition with respect to age, sex, title changes, etc., 
that have occurred during the past half-century. They simply assume the 
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changes that have taken place in university personnel are ‘‘alarming”’ and 
argue from this emotional attitude. There is little logical or functional 
connection between data and argument. In many ways the data do not 
support or even illustrate the argument. Marx asserted most of the teach- 
ing in American universities is done by mediocre, young instructors, there- 
fore, the student seldom comes in contact with the ‘‘real scholars” until 
his last collegiate years; an argument echoed by Lunden. “Tf this is true 
then the system of instruction should be arranged so as to place a larger 
proportion of the faculty in the upper ranks and fewer in the lower. In 
other words most of the instruction should be in the hands of the full pro- 
fessors’’ (p. 274). A glaring fallacy inheres in this, for he assumes a man 
with the title “instructor” is mediocre, whereas the same man with the 
title of “professor” is a scholar. No distinction is made between the 
academic title and the bearer. From a functional viewpoint it makes little 
difference whether 2 twenty-eight-year-old man has the title ‘‘professor”’ 
or “instructor” so far as the quality of his knowledge and thought are con- 
cerned, if other men of his age group have a similar title. During the past 
half-century there has been a tremendous demand for university teachers. 
The men and a few women appointed to these new positions have been 
trained adequately or inadequately, as the case may be, and started out 
with the title of ‘‘instructor.’’ Lunden assumes, I believe, the existence of 
a body of adequately trained, clear-thinking scholars somewhere out in 
the blue who have been ignored and young, mediocre, poorly-trained in- 
structors appointed in their stead. No evidence exists to warrant such an 
assumption. Furthermore, he has no evidence to support his argument 
that academic personnel would be more competent and more valuable if 
they were promoted rapidly. This just does not hold, for they are the 
same people no matter what their rank. Changes in our whole sociocul- 
tural system are the explanation for the trends in faculty organization, 
age, and rank. These things, however, are ignored, for they do not fit into 
the evaluative, mechanical, physiological frame of reference utilized by 
Lunden. 

If there are as many errors in the compilation of the data as are evident 
by even a casual inspection of some computations, the tabular materials 
should be viewed with reservations. For instance, on page 276, “.... 
Total number of teachers in Italy increased 167 per cent” between 1914 
and 1929. In the preceding sentence the figures for Italian teachers are 
given as 3,419 in 1914, and 3,797 in 1929, an increase of only approxi- 
mately 11 per cent. Again, page 238, “‘In 1928 there were 9.43 per cent 
more people in universities who were between 19 and 22 years of age than 
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in 1890.”’ This statement is derived from Table 58, on the same page, 
where the figures for 1890 were 2.43 per cent and for 1928 11.77 per cent 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two enrolled in colleges and 
universities. The figure quoted, 9.43 per cent, is, I believe, meant to be 
the difference between the percentage in 1890 and 1928. If it is, then it 
should actually be 9.34. What these figures indicate is that in 1890, 2.43 
persons per too between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two, and in 
1928, 11.77 persons per 100 of the same age group were enrolled in college 
or university in the United States, or an increase of 482 per cent. On 
page 102, ‘‘Of the forty-seven universities established in Europe during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries only twenty-eight or 40 per cent 
have survived to the present.’’ The percentage of survival should be 60 
not 40. 

The reviewer’s position is that social phenomena may best be examined 
and interpreted from a sociological viewpoint. When they are Pro- 
crustean-like fitted into frames of reference unique to other fields nothing 
is gained, but much confusion results. Finally, statistical data need to be 
handled carefully, and interpretations derived from the data rather than 
superimposed. 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
University of Indiana 


America in Mid-passage. By Cuartres A. and Mary R. BEARD. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 977. $3.50. 

This is the third volume in the Beards’ already classic The Rise of 
American Civilization. In the opinion of the reviewer it is the most timely 
and valuable of the trilogy. The events of the last fifteen years are prob- 
ably more momentous in their implications for the American future than 
those of the preceding century. This volume may be less “‘objective’’ than 
the two earlier volumes, but it more than makes up for this in the vivid- 
ness of the writing and the richness of the detail and analysis. Moreover, 
while Dr. Beard follows his well-known economic analysis, it is more pre- 
cise and devastating than in the preceding volumes. In the interval since 
these appeared, Dr. Beard mastered the essentials of finance capitalism, 
largely via Berle and Mean’s Modern Corporation and Private Property. 
This gives a technique for understanding the United States since 1920 far 
more effective and penetrating than even the most discriminating 
Marxism. 

Dr. Beard starts his volume with the ‘‘“Golden Glow”’ of the sunset of 
the New Jerusalem days of the Coolidge regime, when the “‘high-toned 
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usurers,’’ who had dominated the republic for eight years, were about to 
be dismayed by the evils they had wrought. The next subject dealt with 
is the collapse of the speculative house of cards which the finance capital- 
ists had erected, and the adamant refusal of Mr. Hoover to recognize and 
admit that we were in for a serious and long-continued depression. Then 
come excellent chapters on the campaign and election of 1932, the formu- 
lation and execution of the New Deal, the opposition of reactionary 
financiers, businessmen and Supreme Court justices, the appeal to the 
people in 1936, the new popular mandate, the snags which were struck in 
executing it—such as the Supreme Court fight—the deflationary follies of 
Secretary Morgenthau, and the treachery of Cactus Jack Garner and the 
predatory Democrats, the sources and character of the Roosevelt-Hull 
foreign policy, and the role of labor in the new dispensation. The book 
closes with a summary of the developments in sports, entertainment, 
literature, art, science, and social thought, with a thoughtful concluding 
chapter on the state of democracy in our critical period. 

Perhaps the best chapters are the appraisals of the New Deal and the 
searching criticism of Rooseveltian foreign policy. Dr. Beard is favorable 
to the general aspirations of the New Deal but believes that it lacked the 
courage and consistency to attain success. But, with some few exceptions, 
its enemies have been a great credit to the Roosevelt program. The expo- 
sition and critique of the foreign policy of Hull and Roosevelt are un- 
rivaled in our historical literature. It is the historical reductio ad absurdum 
of any interventionist plan of making the world good by force. 

The treatment of contemporary American culture is excellent and that 
of social thought competent but far below the level of the rest of the book. 
For some strange reason, Dr. Beard ignores outstanding leaders in the 
social sciences in the last fifteen years, even those to whom he has paid a 
warm tribute elsewhere, and drags from obscurity names which can hardly 
claim recognition in a survey of such brevity and selectivity. But the 
general trends are made clear enough. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Suye Mura: A Japanese Village. By JouN F. EMBREE. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxviiit+354. $3.00. 

Books on Japan abound, but this is the first description, based on direct 
observation, of the life of a Japanese village community. With this state- 
ment, made in the Introduction to Mr. Embree’s study, Radcliffe-Brown 
documents the new turn in social anthropology, viz., the investigation of 
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communities—generally, although not always, the more backward and 
isolated communities—in countries which have cities and central govern- 
ments, literatures and histories, universities and modern industries. 

Now what are the anthropologists doing in Japan, Quebec, Ireland, 
and Massachusetts? Radcliffe-Brown gives two answers. The first is that 
those significant generalizations about human society, which it is social 
anthropology’s aim to discover, require comparison of diverse types of 
society. Preliterate societies are not enough. This is, I gather, the answer 
closest to Radcliffe-Brown’s heart. 

The second answer proceeds from the proposition that the outstanding 
feature of human history is the gathering of small, isolated, autonomous 
local communities into larger and larger social structures. Suye Mura is 
in the midst of this process, as are most if not all of the folk societies 
studied in recent years by Redfield and his associates, as well as by others. 
The social anthropologist is going to study this process in its various 
forms and phases. 

These are good answers; any social scientist and more especially the 
sociologists should applaud them. But we must still ask what the an- 
thropologist does that some other social scientist would not do. The an- 
swer is, in part, that he does what he did when he was studying more 
primitive communities. He gives a detailed account of terrain, houses, and 
crops; of the turning of seasons and of ceremonies; of the life-cycle of the 
individual; of the age and sex groupings and of other formal or informal 
groupings and ranks; of the significance of these groupings for the under- 
takings of the community. This he does mainly by observation and by 
use of informants. The anthropologist seems to have the edge on us in his 
more persistent, skilful, and perhaps more naive use of humble data 
drawn from humble sources. As a result, his work has body. When he 
gets a little closer to town, we are going to watch him carefully to see 
whether he can apply his method with equal success in more extensive and 
highly differentiated communities. 

Mr. Embree does these things very satisfactorily for his village. In ad- 
dition he gives us as seasoning throughout and as dessert, in a final chap- 
ter, some account of the changes being made by the great outside world 
of modern Japan, and especially by government agencies. The chief ef- 
fect seems to be a weakening of the very rich complex of local co-operative 
institutions by which houses are built, bridges repaired, temples and 
shrines tended, and even umbrellas supplied. In contrast with other folk 
undergoing such changes, the rural Japanese seem to accept with a passive 
acquiescence the new things introduced among them. 
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The orderliness of change in this case doubtless is to be accounted for 
by the tradition of pious allegiance to the emperor and by the thorough 
planning of his representatives. It is not to be overlooked, however, that 
in Japan—in contrast with many other places—the active bearers of 
change are of the same language, religions, and national allegiance as the 
folk themselves. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


When Civil Law “ails: Martial Law and Its Legal Basis in the United 
States. By RoBert S. Rankin. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1939. Pp. vi+225. $3.00. 

There is a good deal of confusion about the nature, application, and 
extent of martial law in this country, due partly to the fact that the 
fathers of the Constitution, in their optimistic anticipation of normalcy 
in political evolution, were unwilling to vitiate their work by envisaging 
the eventuality of emergency situations. On the whole, the United States 
was relatively free from situations in which ‘‘civil law fails,” with the 
exception of the Civil War where a major constitutional crisis hinged just 
around the problem of constitutional or extra-constitutional use of emer- 
gency powers. It is by no means impossible, however, that our present 
complacency about a subject which in other countries has been instru- 
mental for revolutionary developments, will be tested by future events. 
Considerable complications may arise from the concurrent and overlap- 
ping powers of president and Congress, and from the use of emergency 
devices by the governors of the states, possibly in conflict with the federal 
authorities. 

Martial law, as part of the wartime powers of the executive, offers little 
of interest. On the other hand, peacetime martial law raises such vitally 
important questions as, What is an emergency justifying the application 
of the extraordinary measure of suspending the constitution for saving the 
constitution? Who is to be the judge of the existence of an emergency 
situation? What are the essential limitations placed on the exercise of the 
emergency powers through martial law? 

In general, martial law as one among the various devices of emergency 
government is intimately related to the problem of emergency situations 
arising from political deadlocks which cannot be solved by constitutional 
means. From this viewpoint the problem deserves as much the attention 
of the political scientist as of the constitutional lawyer. The recent use of 
martial law in labor disputes and industrial strife is a danger signal which 
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should not be overlooked. But the essential fact is that, as contrasted with 
France and the wide application of emergency powers under the Weimar 
constitution, here the courts have insisted on supervising the executive 
and military discretion. The power to disallow will serve as a brake, par- 
ticularly on excessive and abusive discretion of the state governors. The 
Sterling v. Constantin case (1932) is as much a landmark for constitutional 
government as the Milligan case. 

Professor Rankin’s well-documented study has all of the merits and 
many of the defects of the purely legal approach to an eminently political 
subject. He develops his theme by way of the chronological method, 
though the reviewer feels that more would have been gained by setting 
the American pattern of dealing with an emergency situation in the 
perspective of a general theory of constitutional government and against 
the background of the abundant comparative experience in Europe. The 
method of stringing together case after case and opinion after opinion is 
rather pedestrian and uninspiring even if it may be in keeping with the 
habit of pragmatic American jurisprudence. As a careful monograph with 
the limited objective of legal analysis, the book should be praised without 
reservation. Yet at least one reader believes that an eminently political 


subject such as emergency powers should be dealt with in a more con- 
structive manner. 


Kart LOEWENSTEIN 
Amherst College 


The Detroit Housing Market. By RicHarp U. Ratciirr. Ann Arbor: 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, 1939. Pp. 
54. 

The books in the field of cities and urban housing that have contained 
brilliant generalizations on the mode of urban living in the whole of mod- 
ern society have served a most useful function in bringing to the forefront 
the problems common to all cities. To answer the specific questions as to 
how many dwelling units at what specific cost level are needed for one 
specific urban community at one given point of time, a different type of 
study is necessary. Housing markets are local, although influenced also 
by national forces. From city to city the percentage of persons in each 
income group varies as does the rate of growth of economic opportunity 
or the increase or decrease in the number of jobs. There is a constant 
shifting in the balance between the number of new families seeking homes 
and the number of new dwelling units available. When there is a pressure 
of families for living space there are few vacant quarters and much 
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doubling-up. When, on the other hand, the building industry has pro- 
vided more new homes than there are families able to buy or rent them, 
the condition is shown by a rise in the vacancy rate. 

These are the problems that Professor Ratcliff considers in this analysis 
of the Detroit Housing Market. He measures employment trends, income 
levels, and population growth to ascertain the number of new dwelling 
units required at different cost levels, and he then measures the number 
of new dwelling units that have been erected at different cost levels to 
meet this demand. 

Professor Ratcliff, one of the pioneers in the quantitative analysis of 
housing, has constructed his own research tools. His study is of great im- 
portance to students of housing not merely because it presents the facts as 
to the balance of housing factors in one locality but because it sets forth a 
technique that can be used in analyzing other cities. To measure by simi- 
lar exact methods the housing markets of the chief urban communities of 
the United States and to keep up to date the studies that have already 
been made is indispensable for a scientific knowledge of the housing 
market in American cities. 


Homer Hoyt 
Federal Housing Administration 


Washington, D.C. 


The Sociology of Rural Life. By T. LyNN SmitH. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1940. Pp. xx+595. $3.50. 

The first two hundred pages of this excellent text review systematically 
the concepts of rural life and the characteristics of our rural population. 
Part III on ‘Rural Social Organization”’ begins with the objective studies 
of the anatomy of settlement, a field in which Smith has become the lead- 
ing investigator, and passes through the problems of land tenure, size of 
farm, and rural social stratification to the psychosocial phases of rural 
America as reflected in familistic, educational, religious, and governmen- 
talinstitutions. The fourth part of the work deals with “‘Social Processes” 
in rural society. Here competition and conflict, co-operation, accommoda- 
tion, assimilation, acculturation, and social mobility are treated. The final 
chapter deals in a philosophic fashion with the development in America 
of a homogeneous society in which the new rural life “promises to be less a 
balance wheel and more a dynamo.” The author concludes with the phi- 
losophy that the most important measures for permanent welfare in 
America, and for the promotion of the well-being of the urban industrial 
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masses as well, will probably rise from “‘an equitable state and national 
policy for agriculture.”” He holds that the first needed reforms should deal 
with the tariff, a general property tax, the problem of rural public health, 
the development of a national educational policy, “‘an extensive program 
of adult education and a thorough renovation of the relations of the 
population to the land.” The work is written in a straightforward manner, 
well illustrated, and arranged most usably for a text. 

The value of the work lies in its roundness of treatment of America 
rural life, its common-sense approach, and the willingness of the author to 
abandon precedent in his analysis. Here we have a text by an American 
who knows rural life in other countries, but who writes about America 
alone. Smith knows and writes about the commercial farmer in the North, 
the sharecropper, the Negro, the American-Spanish, and the American- 
French as well. It differs from some other texts in that it is not a research 
monograph made to appear like a sociological text. It bridges the descrip- 
tive abstractions of an absurd ostrich-like science, on the one hand, and 
looks at the present Utopian dreaming about the new rural life with the 


matter-of-fact eye of the experienced sociological scientist, on the other 
hand. 


C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


The Social Mind: Foundations of Social Philosophy. By Joun Extor Boo- 
DIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xi+593. $3.50. 


This is a collection of essays in social philosophy brought out in book 
form to celebrate the seventieth birthday of one of America’s outstanding 
philosophers. Some of the essays have previously appeared in article form 
—in some cases more than a quarter of a century ago. The older essays 
have been somewhat modernized. All deal with that fascinating but per- 
plexing penumbral area where the social sciences and philosophy meet. 

Running through the essays is the conception of creative synthesis, 
wholism (author’s spelling), and gestaltism, as applied to human society 
and crystallized in the author’s term “‘social mind.” The existence of so- 
cial minds is magnificently argued in chapter iv; the idea is elaborated and 
ramified in the entire collection which shows a surprising consistency and 
unity, considering the nature of its production. Other interesting chap- 
ters from the sociological point of view are the two on the group, the ones 
on social systems, the significance of crisis, and the unit of civilization, the 
two on the idea of progress, and especially the concluding chapter on 
social immortality. The book most competently reviews and synthesizes a 
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vast mass of material from anthropological, sociological, psychological, 
and philosophical literature which has a bearing on the author’s thesis. 

While the group-mind concept has been pretty generally abandoned by 
social scientists, and while the treatment is on the periphery of the so- 
ciological field, the manner of presenting the idea by the author makes the 
book a most stimulating one for sociologists. One is frequently impressed 
with the fact that what Boodin calls ‘group mind”’ is much the same thing 
as “‘culture.”” Chapters vi, x, and xii—xiv bear this out. 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Anthropology and Religion. By H. Buck (TE Hiroa). 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. vii+96. $1.50. 

This compact little book contains an excellent brief account of Poly- 
nesian religion and mythology. Professor Buck is probably better 
equipped than any other anthropologist to write in this field. He learned 
Maori lore from his mother’s people during his childhood, and in addition 
he has spent many years as a trained scholar studying the customs and 
beliefs of various Polynesian societies. 

Each of the three chapters of this book was a Terry Lecture delivered 
at Yale University. In the first, Dr. Buck endeavors to “‘relate the his- 
torical sequence of events from the simple to the complex” in the growth 
of Polynesian religion. The ethnographic description is clear and concise 
although one might question some of Dr. Buck’s inferences regarding 
historical sequences. 

In the second chapter Dr. Buck examines Polynesian myths and 
legends in some detail. His comparisons suggest to him that Ra’iatea Is- 
land was the cultural as well as the geographic center of Polynesia. Here, 
he argues plausibly, the first powerful Polynesian priesthood wove to- 
gether old Indonesian myths and new ones deifying the great ancestors 
who had led the migration into Polynesia. Groups emigrated from here at 
intervals to the other Polynesian islands, carrying with them myths in 
various stages of development; later adding individual modifications in 
their new isolation. Folklore is thus a particularly good clue to Polynesian 
history. 

In the last chapter Dr. Buck presents a good tempered but damning 
picture of the havoc wrought in Polynesian life by missionary zeal. He 
describes how the whole interwoven complex of religious, political, and 
social structure was destroyed without any adequate reintegration around 
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new values. Even amusements and arts were banned or lost value in the 
new disorder. Polynesian culture died with its gods. 

Professor Buck’s history, though lacking documents, dates, or specific 
actors, seems essentially sound; he has made the most of his material 
without forgetting its limitations. 


Jor WECKLER 
Chicago 


Intelligence and Crime. By Stwon H. Tutcuin. (“Behavior Research 
Fund Monographs.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
xiii+166. $2.00. (Planographed.) 

This monograph presents the findings of a study of 10,413 prisoners 
from three Illinois penal institutions. The work was begun and given im- 
petus by Dr. Herman M. Adler back in 1920. Dr. Tulchin has brought 
together the results of several surveys up to January 1927. 

The author reaffirms what every practical, practicing peno-psychologist 
(who has had any painful experience in diagnosis, prognosis, parole place- 
ment, and recidivistic flarebacks) knows and that is that a criminal act is 
not a direct function of degree of intelligence. 

(Neither is crime a direct, unitary function of alcohol, the broken 
home, venereal disease, race, economic pressure, religion, education, early 
training, etc. If social workers and all others who have occasion to make 
statistical deductions could be counted upon to have read and digested 
Yule’s chapters on ‘“The Theory of Attributes” much that Dr. Tulchin as 
well as many other writers belabor would not need saying.) 

The author points out that there are many things we do not know in 
trying to make statistical deductions. A common error is the failure to 
have an unbiased sampling of the institutional group being studied. This, 
he points out, detracts from many studies such as Murchison’s. It might 
be added that at no time do we have any certainty that the convicted-and- 
also-incarcerated-long-enough-for-us-to-study criminal is an unbiased 
sampling of the criminals in the entire population from which the incar- 
cerated is drawn. Intelligence is more probably a factor in avoiding detec- 
tion, arrest, and conviction. Were the Western State Penitentiary in 
Pittsburgh to show an average of I1.Q. of 50 instead of 80 I should still 
agree with Dr. Tulchin’s general conclusion in this respect. 

If we look upon crime psychologically and as embodying chiefly the 
ethical intent, then the aggressive criminal act is probably a function of 
increasing intelligence. But criminal acts vary so much as to psychological 
and economic cause and skill involved that the generic word “crime” 
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needs a job analysis as much as do vocations. Tulchin finds that the type 
of crime (involving degree of skill or abnormal mentality) shows a dif- 
ference in intelligence. Fraud and the sex crime show a marked difference 
in median intelligence. This we all know. 

The study is based upon an unusually large sampling of convicts. It is 
a contribution to research only in the sense that it corroborates, in general, 
the findings of Goring, Murchison, and others. The Gluecks in their fol- 
lowup of Five Hundred Criminal Cases, have treated the psychological 
factors discussed with much deeper psychological insight. Tulchin’s study 
does not begin to approach Goring’s for meticulous and critical attitude. 

All this is a comparative matter, however, and the general reading 
public of penologists and social workers should profit by this additional 
emphasis that both “crime” and “intelligence” are generic terms and bear 
no simple causal relationship. 


W. T. Root 
University of Pittsburgh 


American Caste and the Negro College. By BuEtL G. GALLAGHER, with a 
Foreword by Wriu1AM H. Kitpatrick, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xv+463. $2.50. 

This rather thoughtful and well-written book by an educator faced 
daily with the characteristic problems of a racial minority realistically ex- 
amines the role and function of the segregated college and suggests a 
reorientation of educational policy in the light of its inquiry. The first 
chapters, supported by diagrams and summary lists of intergroup atti- 
tudes, attempt an “analysis of caste and of the social forces which work 
through the caste system” in the ante bellum, reconstruction, and present- 
day South; subsequent chapters present the author’s conception of Negro 
education “‘in the light of its social task’’ and ‘‘work out the details of 
principle and practise for the college which seeks to discharge its social 
function.” 

The book thus attempts to examine not only what is, but also what 
ought to be. Since, however, the author prefaces consideration of policy 
with an honest attempt to understand the nature of the social forces in- 
volved, and since he is at present engaged in testing, in an experiment at 
Talladega College, the policies which he advances, this book might well 
receive careful attention, especially from those charged with the formula- 
tion of administrative policies. Obvious as the point may be to many, it 
unfortunately is still far from being generally accepted that rational con- 
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trol of social phenomena has as its inescapable prerequisite a similarly 
“rigorous, determined, good-humored, and persistent effort” (p. xiv) to 
understand the forces involved. 

Realizing that the problem in which he is interested, viz., “how to 
modify caste or to make it irrelevant,’’ demands a profound shift in indi- 
vidual and group attitudes which in turn depends upon new experiences, 
the author urges the necessity of ‘carving out some areas of experience in 
which the code of caste does not control.” This task, in his judgment, falls 
especially to the segregated college. 

Thus, the author sets forth a “functional or operative definition of 
educational aims” (p. 258) in terms of “‘democracy as a method” (pp. 
274-79) whereby “trustees, administration, staff and students” may be 
brought into “effective cooperation.’’ This method involves an “equality 
of consideration” wherein the desires of all students, expressed in open 
assembly through their representatives, receive equal attention, together 
with a “reliance upon consensus” which assures to every minority “a 
margin of psychological security” (p. 297). The aim is to assist the Negro 
“to move away from (characteristic) dependence, through (now rapidly 
increasing) independence, toward (ideal) interdependence”’ by developing 
a ‘‘social intelligence” capable of ‘‘thinking for itself but of others” (p. 
256). In this way, it is maintained, the Negro will be enabled not only to 
live in the caste system but also to “transcend” and “‘transform”’ it. 

Since lack of laboratory procedures in the social sciences obviously lays 
a premium upon all social experiments, a detailed report in due time of the 
Talladega experiment will be awaited with interest. 

The, author’s analysis of caste raises the question whether the social 
sciences can develop without critically examining and sharpening com- 
mon-sense terms. ‘“‘Caste’’ as known in India is a hereditary occupational 
class out of which no individual or his descendants may move. The com- 
paratively mobile nature of United States society makes it quite dubious 
(if precise definitions are to be maintained) whether the social structure of 
the United States today can properly be described as a “‘caste”’ structure. 
Since the Negro has for some time been rising in class until today he is dis- 
tributed throughout practically the entire occupational scale, he repre- 
sents, as Park has pointed out,’ more a “minority group” than a “caste.”’ 
The question involved here, in the judgment of the reviewer, is not a mere 
quibbling over terms. It is tantamount (in the physical world) to calling 
tin, copper, or to fitting square pegs into round holes. If a science is to 


* Introduction to Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South 
(Chicago, 1937), p. xxii. 
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emerge in our field, concepts—although they are, of course, merely tools 
constantly in the process of resharpening—must be used at any given time 
with precision. ‘Caste’? cannot mean one thing when describing India 
and quite another thing when describing the United States. The present 
confusion in sociology is perhaps as much due to a lack of agreement upon 
basic concepts among those in general accord on fundamental procedures 
as to diverse points of view themselves. Identical form with divergent 
meanings nowhere constitutes a common language. 

There is an adequate Index and an extended, twenty-five-page Bib- 
liography. 

DONALD PIERSON 


Escola livre de sociologia 
e politica de Sio Paulo 


La Vie sociale dans le Borinage houiller: notes, statistiques, monographies. 
By GUILLAUME JAcQuemyns. Brussels: Librairie Falk Fils, 1939. Pp. 
490. Fr. 125. 

The Borinage is a “‘depressed” coal-mining district in Belgium. This 
study of it was undertaken by the Solvay Sociological Institute. Book I 
presents the geography of the region, the history and present state of the 
coal industry and of employment. Efforts at rehabilitation are also de- 
scribed. In Book II four communes, each containing several hamlets, are 
described somewhat after the manner of an ethnologist. Book III is a 
series of monographic chapters on several industrial concerns and a num- 
ber of local socialist institutions—a library, a co-operative, a band, a choir, 
and a dramatic society. 

The work. is best classified as a survey, broad in its scope, and evidently 
intended for the use of whatever authorities may have to undertake re- 
habilitation of the area. The general impression left is that the dying in- 
dustry has put its deadening touch on all things, even on the Socialist 
party, which seems to be chief rallying point of local life. Yet the people 
retain their tough regional and village ethnocentrism, have a certain fierce 
pride, and do not relish the advice of outsiders, more especially of those 
who wish to solve their problems by moving them awaly to other regions. 

The Socialist party seems to perform in the villages of this region all 
the functions of such a communal institution as a territorial Catholic 
parish. Socialism furnishes the prevailing doctrine, with reference to 
which the heretic errs and falls from grace. The Socialist People’s House 
is a village’s center of life, generally more important than the city hall or 
the parish church. The party, the trade-unions, and the co-operatives 
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have headquarters there. A system of auxiliary institutions provides edu- 
cation, amusement, discussion, and arenas in which to struggle for per- 
sonal recognition, the whole elaborated along the usual lines of age, sex, 
and differentiated interests. The author does not make any systematic 
statement about this interesting phenomenon, but he and his helpers did 
have an eye for the facts which reveal it. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Church in Rural Life. By Davip EpGar Linpstrom. Champaign, 
Ill.: Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. 145. $0.85. 


In this small volume of lectures the emphasis is on the relationship of 
the church to the contemporary social and economic problems of rural 
America. In simple form, without cumbrous documentation, the author 
describes rural society from the standpoint of ‘“‘people and the land,” 
‘groups in rural life,” “the institutions in rural life,” “farmers’ organiza- 
tion,” “government and the farmer,” “the farmer and his community,” 
“the impact of rural on urban life,” and “‘significant trends affecting rural 
life.” 

Dr. Lindstrom not only analyzes the chief social problems which beset 
rural America, but in good ministerial fashion he tells the ministry and the 
church what they should do. Apparently, the church leaders received the 
exhortation with good grace, because Dr. Lindstrom tells in the Preface 
that it was upon their urging that the lectures were published. The book 
cannot fail to be a helpful educator not only for rural ministers—for its 
content is by no means restricted to their interests—but for church lay- 
men as well. Other community leaders would profit from its reading. 
There are questions for discussion after each chapter and a well-selected 
list of references. 

The “problem of the rural church” is one which has troubled all stu- 
dents of rural society. It has concerned national religious leaders of all 
denominations for two decades. Still the unsolved questions remain. How 
can a rural minister afford to get all the training required for him to be- 
come conversant with the social and economic problems of agriculture? 
What should be the division of social labor between the church and the 
school and other institutions? If the church pays too much attention to 
the realistic social problems of the “‘here and now” and neglects salvation 
in the ‘‘world to come,” will it continue to claim the interest and loyalty 
of the communicants? How can we hope to achieve unity as opposed to 
separatism among even the Christian denominations? 
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Lindstrom has made many excellent suggestions looking toward the 
answers to these questions. His faith that something can be done toward 


the solution of these problems is heartening. 
Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Tangier Island: A Study of an Isolated Group. By S. WARREN HAtt III. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 122; 2 maps 
and 2 illustrations. $1.50. 

In this very readable and well-organized little book, Mr. Hall has 
presented “‘the essential facts concerning the ethnological and sociological 
elements pertaining to Tangier Island.” The first third of the book, which 
human ecologists will find particularly interesting, deals with the general 
history, topography, and population distribution of this island in Chesa- 
peake Bay. The extremely limited available land and the historic con- 
tinuity of this isolated community make a truly valuable situation for 
study. The work continues with a description of the various major as- 
pects of Tangier life. In the small space Hall has allotted himself, no 
completeness of presentation can be claimed. Various problems such as 
the social change which has recently become noticeable on the island were 
considered outside the scope of this study. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hall, who has apparently already gained excellent entrée into the society, 
will continue his investigations there. 

With an ever increasing body of purely descriptive accounts of com- 
munities, it might be well for social scientists to formulate more precisely 
just how these studies are to be used ‘‘to enable us to arrive at certain 
generalizations and conclusions.”’ The prevalent idea that these studies 
are the cultures they depict, and are open to comparison as such, must 
give way to the realization that they are but descriptions from a gen- 
eralized point of view which may lack the pertinent facts demanded by 


the eventual hypotheses to be tested from the data. 
Horace MINER 
Wayne University 


Decisions and Attitudes as Outcomes of the Discussion of a Social Problem: 
An Experimental Study. By W1Lt1AM Murray Timmons. (‘‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education,’ No. 777.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939. Pp. 106. $1.60. 


In the words of the author, this study attempts to determine experi- 
mentally whether information on and discussion of a social problem cumu- 
latively contribute to appropriate attitudes and appropriate solutions. 

It was found that the students who read and discussed were better able 
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to arrive at good solutions than those who read and studied (differences 
were statistically significant). No differences (statistically significant) 
were found with respect to attitude and none with respect to ability to 
evaluate the characteristics of solutions. 

The subjects were 672 high-school Juniors and Seniors enrolled in 
American history, social problems, and sociology. In experiment A, 265 
were used as experimental subjects (who discussed the problem the third 
day), and 69 were used as controls (who restudied the problem the third 
day). In experiment B, 194 formed the experimental group and 144 the 
control group. 

The problem for study was, ‘“‘What, if anything, should be done about 
Ohio’s system of releasing convicts from prison?”’ Students chose one of 
five alternative solutions. The good solution of the problem was formu- 
lated by experts and an information test of 30 items evaluating the char- 
acteristics of solutions was used. Two measures of attitude were used: 
(1) the Remmers-Kelley Generalized Scale for Measuring Attitudes to- 
ward any Institution, and (2) free expression of attitude toward the best 
parole system. Experimental investigations of this sort are to be com- 
mended as the most promising kind of research to evaluate the role of dis- 
cussion in teaching and in a democratic society. 


University of Minnesota Somes 


Rural Community Organization. By Dwicut SANDERSON and ROBERTA. 
Poison. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1939. Pp. 448. $3.00. 


In this book primary emphasis is placed on the techniques of com- 
munity organization. It is essentially a “how” book, although “why,” 
“‘when,”’ and ‘‘where” are not entirely neglected. The changes which have 
transpired in the organization of the rural community since 1900 are il- 
lustrated by a case study of Waterville, New York, the community which 
formed the basis of Williams’ famous monograph, An American Town. 
Then follow a chapter on aims and objectives and one giving a series of 
case studies, or surveys, of communities illustrating different types of 
organization and the role which various factors have played in making 
these communities what they are. The remainder of the book (pp. 152 ff.) 
is devoted quite largely to a discussion of experiences of rural communities 
in various parts of the country in forming clubs, community councils, and 
associations and to a description of programs carried on. There is a good 
chapter on leadership and how to motivate and train leaders. The rela- 
tions of local communities to county and national organizations are 
treated in two concluding chapters. 
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This is undoubtedly the best book of its kind to appear to date. It is 
designed for use as a text on the college level, but it is a valuable reference 
for agricultural extension workers, social workers, teachers, and others 
who are engaged in the tasks of community organization, for they will get 
“leads” as to how to acquire an understanding of the communities in 
which they work and diagnose organization problems. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


The Patient as a Person. By G. CANBY RoBINnson. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939. Pp. xiv-+423. $3.00. 


This is a unique study of 174 patients with both organic and psycho- 
genic diseases by a physician of Johns Hopkins Hospital who chooses to 
look at the phenomenon of disease from the sociological point of view 
instead of the biological alone. In the author’s own words this may be 
said to be “‘an effort to understand patients not only as individuals pre- 
senting symptoms and physical evidences of illness, but also as personali- 
ties living under particular social conditions.” 

The hypothesis on which this study was based is that many diseases 
are either caused or complicated by the emotional strain that comes from 
the patients’ adverse social conditions and social maladjustments. By 
means of friendly interviews with patients at the hospital and home visits 
conducted personally by the author in the course of a year, it was found 
that, in the total series of 174 patients, 140, or 80 per cent, revealed some 
type of adverse social condition. Of these ‘‘positive” cases social adver- 
sity was definitely related to illness or medical care in 115, or 66 per cent, 
while in the remaining 25 cases, or 14 per cent, this relationship was not 
definitely established. In addition to statistical figures, each of the 174 
cases is presented with all the information that has been gathered. 

Although from the more technical standpoints of clinical psychology 
and sociology, the author’s method of interview and his interpretation of 
some of his case material perhaps may leave some readers feeling not quite 
contented, yet this study leaves very little to be desired as an attempt to 
call the attention of general practitioners to the importance of social and 
emotional factors in the diseases they treat and to demonstrate what 
friendly interviews conducted without much technicality and genuine 
efforts to render assistance can do to help understand and treat the pa- 
tient as a person. 

BINGHAM Dal 


Fisk University 
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The Negro in Brazil. By AntHUR Ramos. Translated from the Portu- 
guese by RICHARD PuTTEE, with an Introduction by the translator. 
Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx+ 203. 
$2.15. 

This informative manual on the Brazilian Negro was written for the 
English-reading public by one of a growing group of Brazilian scholars 
interested in their own indigenous culture. A disciple of Nina Rodrigues 
and the first Brazilian to focus serious attention upon the Negro, Arthur 
Ramos is professor of social psychology in the Universidade de Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The Negro in Brazil was undertaken at the request of the translator and 
is a brief historical treatment of slavery and the slave trade, slave up- 
risings and the abolition movement, African survivals, and the contribu- 
tion of the black and the mixed-blood to Brazilian politics, art, literature, 
and science. Appended is a brief survey of studies of the Brazilian Negro 
already carried out or in progress. The difficult task of translation has 
been accomplished in a reasonably adequate manner, although a less 
literal rendering might perhaps in places have improved clarity. 


DONALD PIERSON 
Escola livre de sociologia e politica 


de Sao Paulo 


Couroi et courétes: essai sur Véducation spartiate et sur les rites d’adolescence 
dans V’antiquité héllenique. By HENRI JEANMIRE. Lille: Bibliothéque 
universitaire, 1939. 

The author discloses a number of new facts with reference to the socie- 
ties of adolescents and the so-called secret societies of men, which were 
the forerunners of a system of collective education in the ancient Greek 
world. These societies take their place among the ensemble of con- 
sanguineous and age groups and of secret societies to which H. Sumner 
Maine, Heinrich Schurtz, and Hutton Webster, in turn, gave such em- 
phasis as factors in early history. The work is of a scope comparable to 
Webster’s The Primitive Secret Societies. 

The essential function of these societies, as treated in Jeanmire’s work, 
seems to have been that of preparing young men for the rigors of civic life 
by discipline, ordeals, and instruction. Ceremonies were used to give 
youths a solemn respect ior the past and a lively sense of their special 
mission—as men, and not women or children—to perpetuate the sacred 
society into which it was their privilege to be accepted. 


RAYMOND LENOIR 
Paris 
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The Attitudes and Adjustments of Recipients of Old Age Assistance in Up- 
state and Metropolitan New York. By CHRISTINE MARGARET MORGAN. 
(“Archives of Psychology,” No. 214.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 131. $1.50. 

While other studies of the aged have been concerned largely with eco- 
nomic security, employability, and health, this one explores the social 
life and attitudes of 381 persons over seventy years of age who were re- 
ceiving old age assistance. Far from appearing as a type each aged indi- 
vidual stands out vividly as a personality, the product of his own experi- 
ences and the prey of his own hopes, fears, and circumstances. 

Some of the factors which were found to be associated with good adjust- 
ment and happiness in old age were good health and freedom from physi- 
cal disability; pleasant social and emotional relations with friends and 
relatives; the possession of hobbies and other interests; the opportunity 
to live independently among familiar surroundings and possessions; and 
some form of occupation. 


LEona E. MassotH 
Indiana University 


War in Our Time. By the GRADUATE FACULTY OF THE NEV SCHOOL FOR 
SoctaL RESEARCH. Edited by Hans SPEIER and ALFRED KAHLER. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 362. $3.00. 


In the present volume, which is the second of the collaborative efforts 
of the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, the ma- 
jority of the contributions deal with economic matters. A considerable 
amount of useful information and a number of highly suggestive hypothe- 
ses are presented, as, e.g., in Dr. Lederer’s cogent statement on ‘War 
Economics.’”’ Among the essays dealing mainly with noneconomic as- 
pects of war one may mention particularly Dr. Speier’s exposition on 
war propaganda, which contains a careful consideration of the factors 
making for its increased in:portance. In contradistinction to much recent 
writing, Dr. Speier judiciously emphasizes the limits of the effectiveness 
of propaganda in war, even under the assumption of perfect skilfulness 
of its handling. 

Perhaps it should be remarked that in some of the articles one finds 
discussions which are scarcely germane to empirical social analysis. Every 
student of the second world war will be interested in forecasts concerning 
the attitudes of the churches in that contingency. Are we, however, better 
equipped to make such forecasts after having been told by Dr. Mayer 
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that “the Church and its claims must be truly universal, since the Church 
cannot accept any divisions that are built upon the principles... . of 
the world’’? 

It is to be hoped that contributions of the same high level of analysis 
and documentation which distinguishes the present volume will be offered 
by the authors on subjects which are only incidentally treated in it, such 
as the military conduct of war and its sociopolitical effects during its 
course and after its conclusion. 


N. C. LEITEs 
University of Chicago 


It Is Later than You Think: The Need for a Militant Democracy. By 
Max LERNER. New York: Viking Press, 1938. Pp. x+ 260. $2.50. 


The rising tension of the present decade is, as in previous epochs of 
crisis, calling forth a sharply rising amount of political pamphleteering. 
Cranks and hacks tend to follow the shifting foci of collective interest; 
but there are also specialists who are impelled to bring their skill to bear 
on the issues of the day and to embody their results in esoteric formulas. 
Dr. Lerner’s book continues the important tradition of liberal American 
tracts, a tradition which numbers Herbert Croly, Randolph Bourne, and 
the earlier Walter Lippmann among its recent representatives. Dr. Lerner 
is aware of his position in this stream; but he is equally conscious of the 
divergent currents which it comprehends and which he classifies into 
four groups: classical, small enterprise, administrative liberalism, and 
“democratic collectivism” which is advocated by the author. This vari- 
ant of liberalism is described as holding that “the great political task of 
our generation is the task of giving economic content to democracy and 
of keeping power in collectivism from becoming tyrannical.”’ Concerning 
the institutions requisite for the realization of this combination of ends, 
Dr. Lerner takes no dogmatic position. The introduction of collective 
ownership of the means of production on the one hand, the subjection 
of private property to far-reaching social planning, on the other, seem 
to him to be the most serious competitors for the effective institutionali- 
zation, under contemporary conditions, of the essentials of liberalism 
which comprise “the central place of civil liberties in any cultural system, 
the principle of inclusive tolerance of all creeds and all political beliefs, 
the dignity of the individual and the sanctity of human life, the cultural 
diversity that comes from individual heresies, the competition of ideas 
in the market-place of thought and action, the career open to talent, 
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the belief in the possibilities of human expansion and the richness of 
human life, the unending fight against all the principalities and powers 
of reaction.” 


N. C. LEITEs 
University of Chicago 


Secret Armies: The New Technique of Nazi Warfare. By Joun L. Sprvak. 
New York: Modern Age Books, 1939. Pp. 160. $0.50. 


John Spivak has already taken his place among the few courageous re- 
porters (like the late Lincoln Steffens and W. C. Brann) of the contempo- 
rary political scene. In this instance, Spivak has recorded the amazing 
activities of Nazi agents in the United States, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica. After five years’ observation of fascist activities on the American 
continent, the author sees a formerly innocuous spy activity developing 
into a well-organized Nazi and fascist espionage system. The book is 
thoroughly documented with official records, direct conversations, orig- 
inal records, and letters—and cites names, dates, and places. This uncon- 
tradicted evidence has already been influential in setting off several official 
investigations of fascist-dominated propaganda in this country; many sec- 
tions of the book have been read into the Congressional Record of our na- 
tional legislature. 

Sociologists will find value in the book on three counts: it is an objec- 
tive analysis of the behavior of groups of well-organized espionage agents; 
it is a sort of “natural history” of fascist and Nazi propaganda techniques; 
and, finally, it exposes Nazi activities in American universities (chap. ix) 
and should jolt scholars and students out of their false sense of security. 


NATHAN BopDIN 
Chicago 


The College Professor in America: An Analysis of Articles Published in the 
General Magazines, 1890-1938. By CLAUDE CHARLETON BOWMAN. 
Philadelphia: Privately printed, 1938. Pp. 196. 


This is a Doctor’s dissertation in sociology. In it the author attempts 
to analyze articles in nineteen general magazines such as Harper’s, New 
Republic, Liberty, and Time for attitudes toward the college professor’s 
personality, his salary and standard of life, academic freedom, his teach- 
ing and research, and his participation in politics. The author thus has 
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two problems: to state in some precise way the attitudes exhibited in 
these articles and to interpret the significance of the attitudes found in 
some sort of sociological terms. With respect to the first of these the 
author relies mainly on quotations. These are interesting, but, since they 
reveal many points of view and are not scaled in any way, the reader is 
left with very vague notions regarding any central tendency. The second 
problem is even less satisfactorily solved. The author admits that the 
articles do not necessarily reflect either the attitudes of the magazine 
editors or those of their readers. All we know is that they represent the 
attitudes of their writers, who are mostly professors and journalists. The 
reader is left with a set of vague facts whose meaning in terms of public 
opinion or social classes or any other field of sociological theory is not 
developed. Not only does the research bear no fruit but the obstacles 
which prevented fruition could have been foreseen from the start. It 
would seem that either methods should have been devised to overcome 
these obstacles or the problem should have been abandoned. 


RosBert C, ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Government Statistics. By the COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES, sponsored by the AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION and the SocriaAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL. (“Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin,’ No. 26.) New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1937. Pp. xiv+174. $1.00. 


This report is based on studies carried on by the committee during the 
period June, 1933-January, 1935. Included in the committee’s general 
recommendations are: (a) the continuance of the Central Statistical 
Board as a planning and co-ordinating agency, (b) the maintenance of 
decentralized authority and division of labor in the collection of statistics, 
(c) more adequate provision for the analysis of collected data, and (d) a 
plan for the development of a personnel qualified for statistical research. 
Specific recommendations are made concerning the work of a number of 
existing agencies, and special attention is given to the need for developing 
statistical services relating to individual and family consumption and 
expenditures. There are appendixes covering the scope of federal statistics 
and the history of central statistical organizations in the United States. 


Fetrx E. Moor, Jr. 
University of Washington 
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The Influence of Nursery School Experience on Children’s Social Adjust- 
ments. By ARTHUR T. JERSILD and Mary D. Fire. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. viiit+112. $1.60. 

This study of eighteen three-year-olds, though the sample is small, ad- 
vances our knowledge of the individual in a group situation. The valuable 
“modified diary technique”’ used has emerged during ten years of research 
at the Child Development Institute. 

The children, half of them new to the group, were observed in the fall 
and in the following spring, for number and type of social contacts. It was 
found that on the average such interchanges occurred during 58 per cent 
of all thirty-second intervals in the spring, as compared with 35 per cent 
in the fall, largest gains being made by the ‘“‘new” children. The study, 
though with different terminology, confirms Lois B. Murphy’s conclusion 
that range of behavior may well replace the familiar concept of personality 
trait, since one’s behavior in a given situation, at any age, seems to depend 
largely on his degree of security—i.e., the meaning of the situation to him. 


RutuH PEARSON KosHuk 
Chicago 


A Short History of Political Thinking. By Paut W. Warp. Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 127. $1.50. 
This is a very brief and sketchy study of the general development of 

political philosophy from the Greek city-state to the modern world, under 

such rubrics as the Greek city-state, the Roman Empire, the Roman 
church, absolute monarchy, and democracy and the nation-state. Profes- 
sor Ward presents scarcely more than a bird’s-eye view and, according to 
many, leaves out some of the most significant thinkers in political phi- 
losophy produced by the modern world. For example, he does not men- 
tion Gumplowicz or Pareto, Sumner or Lester F. Ward. He pays atten- 
tion to Marx, but has nothing to say of the racial theories which lie back 
of Hitler’s political philosophy. The sociologist will find little to amplify 
his knowledge of political evolution in Western civilization in this book. 


C. A. ELLwoop 
Duke University 


The Problem of Leisure. By Henry W. Durant. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 276. tos. 6d. 
This discussion of recreation in England is based on careful studies of 
the existing situation and presents an illuminating picture of leisure- 
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time trends in that country in recent years. The author first analyzes the 
problems of leisure that confront different classes in English society—the 
aristocracy, the middle classes, the working class, and the unemployed. 
Then follows a description of the machinery of amusement with special 
emphasis upon moving pictures, football, racing, and gambling. The final 
chapters point out the progress that has been made in establishing public 
and private organizations designed to facilitate the use of leisure in a 
wholesome and constructive manner. 

This volume, without being burdened with many statistical tables, is 
crowded with factual data. Moreover, it has been written with real in- 
sight into the problems of modern leisure and is a valuable contribution to 
the literature. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The Effect of Praise and Competition on the Persisting Behavior of Kinder- 
garten Children. By THETA Hotmes Wo tr. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 138. $2.00. 


This exploratory study was in the hands of a research student who 
understands the complexity of behavior and recognized the great number 
of variables that condition the effect of praise and competition on the 
“persisting behavior’’ of five-year-old children. Praise and competition 
are seen as interactive elements rather than isolated causative factors. 
The effect of each “incentive” was found to be relative to various stimu- 
lating conditions in the permanent environment as well as in the reseaich 
situation. The child is seen as an organic-social-psychological unity. This 
point of view tends to minimize the usual academic bias in terms of one 
discipline. 

L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Plant and Animal Communities. Edited by THEODORE Just. Notre 

Dame, Ind.: University Press, 1939. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

This is a reprint of the proceedings of the Conference on Plant and 
Animal Communities, held at the Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York, in the summer of 1938, originally published in the 
January, 1939, issue of the American Midland Naturalist. The book is, 
therefore, a more or less comprehensive statement of the present position 
of plant and animal ecology by ten leaders in the field. The discussion 
in each paper is thoroughly documented with up-to-date as well as older 
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research contributions in the several specialties. The so-called “ecological 
school” of sociologists should find this volume of great interest as it sum- 
marizes present-day theories held by plant and animal ecologists, which, 
incidentally, are considerably different from what many sociologists have 
assumed. The reviewer believes a careful reading of this volume and a 
study of pertinent references cited by the several authors would result in a 
better understanding of the interrelations and differences between plant, 
animal, and human ecology. Furthermore, the plant and animal ecolo- 
gists have made considerable contributions to theory and research tech- 
niques in the last decade that have not, as yet, had any appreciable in- 
fluence with human ecologists. More reading in fields related to ours 
ought to aid us in formulating new hypotheses and in abandoning un- 
tenable ones. 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Indiana University 


Trends in Size and Production of the Aggregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36. By 
Raymonp G. BRESSLER, JR., and Joun A. Hopkins. (National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques, Report No. A-6.) Philadelphia: Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 1938. Pp. xvi+255. 

This is one of a series of technical reports dealing with changing techniques 
and employment in agriculture; consequently, it is not complete in itself. The 
report presents two sets of index numbers for the United States as a whole and 
for each of eleven major types of farming areas so defined as to follow state lines. 
One index measures change in size of the agricultural industry, 1909-36, and the 
other measures change in agricultural production over the same period. Both 
indexes are standardized for the labor requirements of crop and animal produc- 
tion prevailing during the period 1924-29. The resulting series show the changes 
in the size and production of the agricultural industry if the labor requirements 
throughout the period had been those of 1924-29. As may be supposed, numer- 
ous estimates have gone into the construction of these indexes. 

The picture suggested by the above indexes is that of an agricultural industry 
that grew both in size and in annual production from 1909 to 1925 and, after 
some fluctuation, declined subsequent to 1933. Greatest gains were made in the 
western half of the United States. It is suggested that further expansion in the 
eastern part of the country may grow more difficult because of soil depletion, 
erosion, and competition. 

Sociologists interested in the physical basis of society and in the problems of 
utilization of man-power will be interested in this report. 

C, E. LIVELy 


University of Missouri 
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Leisure—a National Issue. By Epvuarp C. enna New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1939. Pp. 61. $0.50. 

This brief monograph by the consulting director of the Division of Recrea- 
tion on the Works Progress Administration is concerned primarily with the 
problem of working out a satisfactory national policy for meeting the recrea- 
tional needs of the American people. The plan suggested is the establishment of 
a central bureau in the federal government to co-ordinate the recreational ac- 
tivities of various federal bureaus and to promote and guide a national program 
of leisure. Considerable space is given to a discussion of the possibility of devel- 
oping such a plan without doing violence to traditional democratic principles. 
According to the author, organized public recreation is becoming more widely 
accepted as a necessary function of government, and the time is now ripe for a 
more comprehensive national approach to the leisure-time problem. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


At the Bar of Public Opinion: A Brief for Public Relations. By JoHN Price 
Jones and Davip McLaREN CuurcH. With a Foreword by Guy Emerson. 
New York: Inter-river Press, 1939. Pp. xix+181. $2.00. 

This book contains a fairly simple statement of one firm’s philosophy of 
operation in the “public relations” field and of its defense of that philosophy or— 
to be more direct—of its “sales line.” It is thus in a class with such documents 
as Ivy L. Lee’s Publicity (1925) and Edward L. Bernays’ Crystallizing Public 
Opinion (1923), to name but two. 

Social psychologists will find the terminology of the authors rather surprising 
and sometimes amusing. For example: ‘Public relations .... has been em- 
ployed to describe press agentry, publicity, promotion, and propaganda. Jt is 
none of these” (italics mine). As the Introduction brings out, there is “much 
confusion on the subject.”” Much of the confusion still awaits an objective 
analysis of the subject. 

The chief merit of the book is that its authors make a convincing plea to 
businessmen to devise better and better methods for learning the opinions of 
customers, employees, and the public at large and to take these opinions into 
account in formulating corporate policies. 


ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
New York University 
nd 
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Raymond Rich Associates 


Mental Health. Edited by Forest Ray Movutton and Pavut O. Komora. 
(“Publication of the American Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
No. 9.) Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1939. Pp. 470. 

From the symposium on mental health in Richmond, December, 1938, 
ninety contributions, including discussions as well as papers, are here gathered 
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together. TI > participants include not only medical men but also sociologists, 
anthropologists, and related specialists, and the mixture of such diverse types 
of interest seems to have been not without effect. If it has seemed that the old 
standard psychiatric point of view had sunk too deep into a rut, there are signs 
here that the forces are gathering to pull it out and reshape it. The merit of the 
collection is not in its organization but in its evidence of ferment and intention 
to work toward a new and better organization. To sociologists it is cheering to 
find signs of respect for their potential contributions. 

Apart from its value as a sign of a trend, the volume has many very stimulat- 
ing statements and brief reports of research which are worth the trouble of 
digging out. It would be easier to find these if there were an index. 


RoBERT E. L. Faris 
McGill University 


Migrant Families. By Joun N. WEBB and MAtcoim Brown. (Works Progress 
Administration, Research Mono. XVIII.) Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xxx+192. 

This study of migrant families on federal relief is made primarily from the 
point of view of administrative policy. The principal findings are: These 
migrant families had previously been self-supporting and had migrated in search 
of more favorable opportunities. They received relief for a shorter period of time 
than did the resident families. Much of the migration of relief families from 
state to state was reciprocal, with a slight balance of northward migration in the 
South and of western migration elsewhere; these trends are in the same direction 
in periods of prosperity. The legal residence requirements for local relief are not 
justified and should be abolished. Since these residence requirements will prob- 
ably be retained, the relief of transients should be assumed permanently by 
federal agencies. 


Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Peasant Life in China. By Hstao-Tunc Fer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1939. Pp. xxvi+300. $3.50. 

As there is a scarcity of firsthand accounts of village life in China, Dr. Fei’s 
book on a peasant village in the Yangtze Valley is a welcome contribution. 

Kaihsienkung is a village of three hundred and sixty households dependent 
for a livelihood on rice and silkworms. A full account is given of agriculture and 
sericulture, with attention directed toward the recent changes due to contact 
with the West and competition from Japan. The account of seasonal occupa- 
tions suffers from the shortness of the author’s stay in Kaihsienkung (two 
months), but the chapters on marketing and local finance give a good picture of 
the economic relations of the villagers with the towns and with one another. 
The author also gives a detailed description of the household and family as they 
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function in village life. Something of a surprise is the fact that there is an aver- 
age of but four persons per household. 

The title of the book is rather too general, since the study is of but one village 
in China and, furthermore, of only the economic aspect of life in that village. 
Religion, for instance, is not included. It is to be hoped that Dr. Fei will include 
this and other aspects of village life in another volume. 

This book contains an appendix on Chinese kinship terms and a preface by 
Bronislaw Malinowski. 


Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Hawaii 


The Tobacco Night Riders of Kentucky and Tennessee. By James O. NALL. 

Louisville, Ky.: Standard Press, 1939. Pp. viii-+-221. $2.00. 

American history is replete with extralegal activity, ranging from the Regula- 
tors of Colonial days and the famous San Francisco Committee of Vigilance 
down through the modern Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Each vigilante group 
possessed its own peculiar local color which it gained from the particular com- 
bination of circumstances out of which it arose. 

In this well-documented work the salient features of the Tobacco War are 
clearly presented, the economic and social conditions of the tobacco planters 
fairly stated, and the origin, development, and activities of the Tobacco Night 
Riders thoroughly considered. Organized in 1906 as a secret oath-bound order, 
the Night Riders carried on three years of intense warfare against the tobacco 
trust. Fire, gun, and lash were their weapons. For the student of vigilante 
groups this book offers a rich fund of well-integrated material heretofore known 
only through scattered references. 


HERBERT T. SCHUELKE 
Chicago 


The Canadian Family. By A. J. PELLETIER, F. D. THompson, and A. Rocuon. 
(Census Monograph No. 7; reprinted from Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, 
Vol. XIII.) Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1938. Pp. 228. $0.35. 


This reprinted monograph of the Canadian census isolates the data regarding 
the family. It analyzes the 1931 data, employs new materials supplied by the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, and provides a historical background. The historical 
viewpoint is that of a devout French Canadian. The theme of the monograph is 
the decreasing size of the family; the analysis is confined to the conventional 
census categories. 

The ingenious statistical handling serves mainly to emphasize the difficulties 
involved in securing dependable knowledge from small, arbitrarily selected 
groups of questions; the work illuminates the problems of census-taking as 
effectively as it does the composition of the family. 


OswaLp 
Brown University 
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Medicine at the Crossroads. By BERTRAM M. BERNHEIM. New York: William 

Morrow & Co., 1939. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

The general thesis of this polemic is that the physicians, and especially the 
more successful among them, are courting government interference by their 
insistence that all is well when everyone else knows that all is not well. The 
author, himself a surgeon and one of four hundred and thirty who signed the 
notorious manifesto in defiance of the American Medical Association, thinks 
that the profession has not faced even its inner problems, such as fee-splitting, 
and that the American Medical Association does not afford any facilities for 
that disagreement and discussion by which alone an intelligent professional 
public opinion might be developed. 

There is more in this vein, written in a lively style. It is evidently meant to 
arouse discussion within the profession. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Log Book of a Young Immigrant. By LAURENCE M. Larson. Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1939. Pp. vii+318. 
$3.00. 

This autobiography of the early career of a Norwegian immigrant who rose 
to become the president of the American Historical Association is an interesting 
record of life in a frontier Norwegian-American community. It brings out the 
extent to which such a community was based upon the transferred Norwegian 
culture, something about its gradual Americanization, and a good deal about 
the youthful problems and adjustments of Laurence Larson, who left the im- 
migrant community to seek his future in the broader American environment. 
The balance of the book lies on the side of sober external description in which the 
historian’s caution and literary skill are both evident, but occasionally the 
author gives us a glimpse of his own feelings and opinions. On the whole, these 
suggest that he was able to adjust himself to the two cultures without any acute 
travail of spirit, although one also feels that the tolerance and balance of the 
narrative may have been tempered in retrospection. Little is said of his out- 
marriage, and nothing of the latter half of his career. Sociologically, if not his- 
torically, this document should be classed with those of the second generation, 
since the author was less than two years old when he arrived in America. 


EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
Skidmore College 


Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper Missouri. Edited by 
ANNIE HELOISE ABEL. Translated from the French by Rosr ABEL WRIGHT. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. ix+272. $3.50. 
This narrative, written by an educated French-Canadian trader who spent 

the year 1803-4 among the Arikara and other tribes of the Upper Missouri River 

region, is of unusual interest, both for the new light it sheds on the commercial 
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and political rivalries of the Spanish, French, English, and Americans in this 
region and for its illuminating picture of the first effects of European trade on 
aboriginal Indian tribes. Dr. Abel’s excellent and scholarly Historical Introduc- 
tion places the narrative in its full historical setting and incidentally furnishes 
the ethnohistorian with new materials for the study of culture contact and 
change. The ethnographic materials are somewhat disappointing, in view of 
Tabeau’s unusual opportunities, but there is a great deal of miscellaneous in- 
formation on the Arikara, Mandan, Sioux, and other tribes which will be useful 
for specialists in the Plains area. Much of the information gathered by Lewis 
and Clark for this region was apparently furnished by Tabeau. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Disadvantaged People in Rural Life: Proceedings of the Twenty-first American 
Country Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
176. $2.00, 

This little volume consists of fourteen major papers and various lesser state- 
ments delivered before the named conference in 1938. Among the more factual 
topics are the reports on national income and low-income farms, people on poor 
land, and the farm laborer. The discussions dealing with reformative and ad- 
ministrative methods include such items as causes of low income among farmers, 
credits, producer-consumer relations, land use, ownership, and federal bureaus 
dealing with specific agrarian operations. The range of topics involved gives 
some indication of the complexity of the technological, economic, aesthetic, and 
social content of this modern world as it is viewed by leaders in the agrarian 
movement. The reader readily perceives that the authors are concerned pri- 
marily with control rather than with theoretical insights into these tangled 
practical questions. 


E. T. HILLER 
University of Illinois 


The Industrial Worker: A Statistical Study of Human Relations in a Group of 
Manual Workers, Vol. Il. By T. N. WHITEHEAD. Drawings by HELEN M. 


MircHELL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 162. $5.00 
(set of 2 vols). 


This volume consists of 81 pages of charts with text facing each, and rep- 
resents the statistical findings supporting the text of Volume I, which, it may be 
recalled, is an intensive experimental study of the industrial worker from the 
standpoint of the conditions that influence his efficiency. The present volume is 
not subject to appraisal apart from its text except to note the clearness and 
occasional ingenuity of the graphics employed. The format of the volume is 
excellent throughout. 


GerorcE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 
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Geography and Society. By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN. New York: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 676. $1.80. 

This book, written for use in the secondary schools, gives a comprehensive 
survey of world-geography. It touches little upon modern problems produced 
by changes in the relations between geography and society. Our own country is 
still the “land of opportunity,”’ with no questions raised as to future limitations 
on opportunity. 


Glenview, Illinois 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Dances of the Hungarians. By EvizaBetu C. Rearicx. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 151. $2.10. 
This is a transcription of words and music used in the Hungarian dances, 

with a brief account of life in Hungarian villages and the place which these 

dances hold in the traditional festivities. Miss Rearick writes from firsthand 
observations. 


Glenview, Illinois 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Of Ants and Men. By Cary P. Haskins. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Pp. viit+244. $2.75. 

After many years’ observation of the behavior of ants, the author has written 
a popular book attempting to show how ant societies function, how they solve 
many of the same “social problems” confronting man—war, reproduction, 
sustenance, pressure groups, security, democracy, and totalitarianism. In addi- 
tion, one finds a tracing of the rise of the ants as a race, their diversification, 
their struggles for dominance, their tastes for odors, forms, and textures, their 
modes of “gossip” and memories, as well as descriptions of the lives of the 
harvesting ants, the fungus growers, and the slave keepers. 


Financing Government. By HAROLD M. Groves. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1939. Pp. xvit+777. $3.75. 

This volume undertakes to cover the principles, practices, and problems of 
public finance. The material is divided into thirty-three chapters under six main 
sections: Introduction, “Public Revenues,” “Institutions and Problems of the 
Revenue System as a Whole,” “Public Expenditures,” “Public Borrowing,” and 
“Problems of the Fiscal System as a Whole.” 


Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938: Selected Reprints for the Case Work 
Practitioner. Edited by FERN Lowry. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+810. $3.50. 

The seventy-odd papers here assembled deal with the philosophy of case 
work, its technique, professional standards, the relations of case work to other 
types of social work and to the community at large, and the bearing of social and 
biological sciences upon social work. Although the technical matters of social 
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work are by no means neglected, the thing that strikes a sociological reader is 
the wide and intelligent use of material from the social sciences. 


Those Gay Middle Ages. By FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+235. $2.00. 
Dr. Kershner, dean of the school of religion, Butler University, sets the moral 
idealism and artistic excellence of the Middle Ages against a background of 
cruelty, stupidity, superstition, intolerance, and unhygienic conditions in an 


attempt to correct for the bias of those contemporaries who yearn for a return to 
that period. 


The Girl in the Rural Family. By Nora Mitter. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. ix+108. $1.50. 

The author presents brief generalized descriptions of type families in type 
agricultural and industrial communities in the South, with emphasis on out-of- 
school girls. The material is based on experiences of an agricultural extension 
worker. 


A History of Western Civilization, from Ancient Greece through the Renaissance, 
Vol. I. By Artuur P. Watts. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xxxvii+ 786. $3.75. 

A political history tracing the development of Greek culture, the Roman 
Republic, the Roman Empire, the beginnings of the Christian church, ten 
barbarian invasions, Mohammedanism, the medieval church, feudalism, medie- 
val towns and trade and culture, and the period of the Renaissance. 


This Is War: Everyman’s Guide to Modern Warfare. By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF. 

New York: Sheridan House, 1939. Pp. x+342. $2.50. 

This book attempts to analyze the principles, weapons, and techniques of 
modern warfare. With entertaining anecdote and graphic description, the au- 
thor takes the reader behind the scenes of the first World War and the invasions 
of China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Albania. 


Public Health Law. By James A. TosBEy. 2d ed. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1939. Pp. xx+414. $3.50. 
An up-to-date discussion of matters pertaining to the legal aspects of public 
health administration. While of special value to local and state health officers, it 
also has value for teachers of public health and nurses. 


Transportation in the United States. By T. W. VAN METRE. Chicago: Founda- 
tion Press, 1939. Pp. viii+403. $6.00. 

This volume is apparently designed primarily for use as a textbook in general 
transportation courses in schools of business administration and for certain 
economics courses. The discussion centers mainly upon the forms of domestic 
transportation, with special reference to railroad transportation. The four parts 
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of the book are: “The History of American Transportation,” ‘The Business of 


Transportation,” “Shippers and Carriers,” and “Regulation of the Transporta- 
tion Business.” 


Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939. Washington, D.C.: International Labour 

Office, 1939. Pp. viii+-239. $2.00. 

This fourth annual yearbook covers figures for most of the countries of the 
world on population, employment and unemployment, hours of work, wages, 
cost of living and retail prices, family-living studies, migration, industrial dis- 
putes, and special economic statistics. 


Unemployment Relief and the Unemployed in the San Francisco Bay Region, 1929- 
1934. By Emiry H. Huntincton. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1939. Pp. xi+106. 

A statistical study produced under the auspices of the Heller Committee for 

Research in Social Economics dealing with the social and economic characteris- 

tics of families applying for relief during the depression period. 


Religious Liberty in the U.S. Today. New York: American Civil Liberties Union, 

1939. Pp. 48. $0.10. 

This is a very brief survey of the “restraints on religious freedom”’ in this 
country and deals with such topics as “Restraints on Religious Denominations,” 
“Religion in Public Schools,” “Oaths,” ““Compulsory Military Service,” “Sun- 
day Laws,” “Religious Intolerance,” etc. 


Leisure Time Needs and Resources in Swoyersville, Pennsylvania. By EVELYN 
Bucuan Crook. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1939. Pp. viii + 
86. $1.95. 

This competent and unpretentious survey of a small Wyoming valley mining 
town was undertaken with a view to ascertaining what need there might be fora 
community house to serve young people. Although apparently meant mainly 
for local people, it is a useful addition to the list of descriptions of American 
communities. 


Statistics Applied to Education and Psychology. By CLARENCE T. Gray and 
Davw F. Votaw. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+278. $3.25. 
Taking a minimum for granted with respect to the student’s mathematical 

background, the authors offer a text suitable for a first course in educational 

statistics. 


Herbert Spencer Betrayed. By ALFRED W. TILLETT. London: P. S. King & Son, 

Ltd., 1939. Pp. x+67. 4s. 6d. 

An attack upon Spencer’s trustees for having paid Dr. Rumney to write a 
critique of Spencer’s sociology, and upon Dr. Rumney himself for having, the 
author alleges, misrepresented both Spencer and his work. Mr. Tillett adds 
nothing to sociological theory and nothing to our knowledge of Spencer’s work. 
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Twenty-eight Years of Sterilization in California. By Paut Popenor and E. S. 
GosneEyY. Pasadena, Calif.: Human Betterment Foundation, 1938. Pp. 47. 
$0.25. 

An awkward attempt to popularize the practice of sterilizing defectives. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Work Accidents to Minors in Illinois. By Eart E. Kern. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xi+248. $1.00. 


This study makes available the facts of the inadequate work-accident protec- 
tion of young workers in Illinois. It includes the history and present provisions 
of the Illinois law and compensation for work accidents; an analysis of accidents 
filed with the industrial commission; minors’ account of injuries and compensa- 
tion; and the procedure and results of compensation; concluding with specific 
recommendations for changes. 


A Challenge to Sex Censors. By THEODORE SCHROEDER. New York: Privately 
printed by the Free Speech League, 1938. Pp. 159. 
A prospectus from a larger work by a man who has devoted a long life to 


comparing sex censors with witch-burners, both of whom, he believes, project 
their sense of guilt into the thing they destroy. 


Gold and Poverty in South Africa. By Max YERGAN. The Hague and New 
York: International Industrial Relations Institute, 1938. Pp. 24. $0.15. 


This pamphlet calls attention to the very high national income of South 
Africa, based on the export of gold, and the miserably low wages and standards 
of living of the natives, who constitute a large proportion of the working force of 
mines and other industries. 


Mexico’s Resources for Livelihood: A Study of the Influence of Foreign Ownership. 
By ALEJANDRO CARILLO. New York: International Industrial Relations 
Institute. Pp. 34. $0.25. 


The pamphlet presents Mexico’s difficulties in giving her own people the 
benefits of her great natural resources. The struggle was once against feudalism; 
now it is against foreign owners of her resources. 


A History of World Civilization. By James EpGAR Swatn. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. xix+615. $4.00. 


A good way to illustrate what this tome attempts to encompass within its 
pages is to list some of the main chapter headings: Prehistoric Man; Age of 
Ancient Empires; Classical Civilization; Middle Ages; Development of National 
Cultures, 1500-1789; From the French Revolution to the World War; Beginning 
of an International Culture; and Civilization and Culture in the Twentieth 
Century. 
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Changing Countries and Changing Peoples. By HAROLD Rucc. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+586. $1.88. 


This is the second volume of ‘the Rugg Social Science Course: Man and His 
Changing Society.” It is designed as an introduction to world-geography with 
historical backgrounds for junior high school students, in order to help them 
understand the principal world-cultures and their history. 


Tax Exemptions. By James W. MartTIN ef al. New York: Tax Policy League, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. viiit+237. $3.00. 
This volume takes up the general theory of tax exemption first and then con- 


siders subsidy exemptions, intergovernmental exemptions, subsistence exemp- 
tions, and exemptions to stimulate improvements. 


The Daily Newspaper and Higher Education: A Report on Certain Findings and 
Inferences of the Stanford School-Press Relations Investigation. By Rex F. 
Hartow. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xviii+44. $1.00. 

If the newspapers control college news, it will be personal, incorrect, and in- 
significant; controlled by the colleges, it will be incorrect and unreadable. This 
conclusion, presented in twenty-three “‘inferences,’”’ was arrived at by perusing 


what forty-four West Coast daily papers published about thirty-three col- 
leges and universities and by interviewing editors and college presidents. 


Man the World Over. By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+ 508. $3.00. 
This is a profusely illustrated geography for those of the general public who 
have forgotten their sixth-grade lessons. It contains a wealth of factual up-to- 


date information on the physica! features, climate, races, natural and political 
divisions, industries, etc., of the various countries. 


Our Changing Social Order. By Rutu W. Gavin, A. A. Gray, and ERNEST 
R. Groves. Rev. ed. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. x +684. $1.80. 


This is a revision of a widely used textbook in high-school social-sciences 
classes studying contemporary social problems from the sociological point of 
view. New chapters have been added on public opinion, dictatorships, the farm 
problem, the family, etc. 


Social Case Records: Family Welfare. Edited by Exizaspetu S. Drxon and 
Grace A. Browninc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
X+312. $2.00. 


The editors compiled for textbook purposes seventeen cases drawn from pub- 
lic and private social agencies in Chicago. 


You and Your Hospitals: A Digest of the Hospital Survey for New York. By R. A. 
and O. P. Gostrn. New York: United Hospital Fund, 1938. Pp. 59. 


A brightly written and well-illustrated pamphlet of information about the 
hospital services of New York City. 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Robert Dubin, George B. de Huszar, Shotaro F. Miyamoto. The 
numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the 
following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 
a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 
b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTIon AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. Soctat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 
a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
III. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 
a) The Family V. DIsORGANIZATION 
b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 
c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


323. Social Utopias in American Literature.—English utopias recall a lost paradise, 
but the American at all times depicts the present. The significance of American utopia 
lies in its applied character. It removed the romantic dress, adapted and exaggerated the 
usual utopian mechanization, rationalization, regulation, and calculation, and pro- 
duced utopian schemes for immediate application, sometimes as prescriptions against 
hard times and panics, often as propaganda for a new currency or a tax system. There 
was no place in America for a utopian dream because America was itself a utopia. 
For the children of pioneers utopia was the present reality. The growth of the real 
American utopia, however, seems now to have come to an end. Is there now room in 
America for utopian thought? Each epoch of great social and political disturbance 
creates new utopias—a fact that would seem to forecast a renaissance of utopian 
thought.—J. F. Normano, International Review for Social History, I1I (1938), 287-300. 
(Ia, Ile.) S. F. M. 


324. Puritanism and Democracy.—The thesis here presented is that the concept of 
democracy was significantly influenced by the Puritan religion, two aspects of which are 
liberalism and reformism. The first view espoused by the Levellers led to the position of 
equality for all believers, the latter espoused by the Millenarians promoted a dichoto- 
mous inequality between the elect and the reprobate. A partial reconciliation of this 
antithesis was the tendency of dogma to break down, but the main solution was the 
doctrine of separatism which gave equal status to the state and the church, to the secular 
and the sacred. With this separation an equality in the natural order parallel to spiritual 
equality is made possible, and Calvin’s undemocratic doctrine of predestination is made 
ineffective in the secular sphere. The Christian doctrine of liberty, though consistently 
overlooked by historians, is as important as the idea of equality. It resulted from the 
abrogation of subjection to the letter of biblical law, in favor of inward law written by 
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the spirit in the heart of the believer. To secure this liberty of conscience it became 
evident that civil liberty is necessary. The analogy of liberty in the spiritual order and 
liberty in the natural order are reproduced even to the special features of Christian 
liberty: its individualism and anarchism. The belief of the Levellers in the possibility of 
arriving at truth through free and equal discussion, even at the expense of Parliament, 
was a response to the restrictions placed on them by arbitrary government. The issue 
has not lost its relevance in democracies today.—A. S. P. Woodhouse, Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, IV (1938), 1-21. (IIle.) S. F. M. 


325. Why Study Business History.—Business history is the study of the develop- 
ment of business administration. There are two parts to this history—the history of 
— formulation and the history of business management. Despite the significance of 

usiness histories no serious research based on actual records of business firms has been 
produced. Business history is sharply differentiated from economic history. The former 
studies —— the business firm and the factors involved in their effort to yield a 
profit; the latter views the whole history of economic life, so broadly as to edge off into 
a philosophy of history. The first philosophical recognition of the life of business came 
from pragmatism. Like pragmatism, business accepts freedom of will, for in business 
the will must be free to choose policies and to execute them in the interest of profit. 
Policies must be formulated with respect to production, market distribution, and finan- 
cial management, and it is clear that there are many alternatives of choice. What often 
—— as economic determinism in economic history, therefore, reveals itself as essen- 

ially economic libertarianism in business history. The choice of deepest significance in 
business history lies in the selection of a general policy. There have been five policies in 
business history: petty capitalism, mercantile capitalism, industrial capitalism, finan- 
cial capitalism, and national capitalism. Each of + 0 stages resulted from the selection 
of methods and policies in business administration. When we turn to the history of 
business management, we discover another kind of periodization, namely, the secular 
trend in which profits are alternately easy and hard to make. The understanding of 
these cycles lies in the study of internal business sequences.—N. S. B. Gras, Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 1V (1938), 320-40. (IIIg.) S. F. M. 


326. Industry and the Rural System in Quebec.—There is a general functional 
relationship between the growth of industry and the traditional family system in rural 
Quebec which makes for the continuation of the latter. Traditicnally farms are in- 
herited by one son, the remainder being forced to migrate from the land, The farm is 
operated as a familial enterprise and passes on intact and undivided to the inheriting 
son. Thus, in this area of extremely high birth rates, the system of land inheritance 
requires a large emigration if the system is to persist—an emigration which has long 
operated so that the rural population of Quebec has remained relatively stationary. 
Into this region has come a spreading industrial culture employing native labor but 
ruled by a culturally alien managerial class. The ability of these industries to absorb the 
excessive rural population is of considerable importance to the continuation of the rural 
family system. The town of Drummondville illustrates the process of rural population 
absorption. The influx of new industries into this stagnant town at the instance of com- 

ies operating elsewhere has seen the development of a numerous class of French 
industrial workers who live in satellite villages—a reversal of the typical American pat- 
tern of settlement, for here the poorest sections are being occupied by natives. The 
alien managerial class (English) is ecologically separated in the more desirable outlying 
territory. The business and professional class is almost completely French and largely 
native to the city or its immediate hinterland. Drummondville is believed to be typical 
of other Quebec industrial towns and illustrates a crucial new feature in the old migra- 
tion pattern, the continued residence of the migrants in the midst of their native region. 
This is of social-psychological portent, for a mass of déracinés near home is more likely 
to express collective discontent with their position, as an ethnic group, in the new 
industrial system than is the emigrant déraciné who lives far from home and is more 
likely to express his dissatisfaction as an individual.—E. C. Hughes, Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, IV (1938), 341-49. (IIIb, g.) R. D. 
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327. Geography the Correlative Science.—A most fruitful concept in recent geo- 
hical research is this proposition: if there be a center where evolution (organic or 
inorganic) is taking place, after a reasonable lapse of time the various differentiated 
classes will be fou: to be arranged in zones, so that the most primitive is at the 
periphery and the most advanced at the center of the series of zones. Such a theory 
applied to racial evolution and migration leads to the view that the Negro (and the 
Negrito) who are found in marginal areas were surely the earliest forms of man. The 
same principle is used in urban ecology. For example, in 1846 Chicago was but the site 
of a fort and a group of huts and farms. By gradual stages the city evolved from this 
center, until now the houses, farms, and woodlands have been pushed out to the 
periphery of the city, miles away from the original center. Similar conclusions are to be 
drawn about language, viz., that the oldest forms have been pushed into marginal 
areas.—Griffith Taylor, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, IV 
(1935), 535-50. (IVb.) S. F. M. 


328. The Recent History of Professionalism in Relation to Social Structure and 
Social Policy.—The organizations in free professions are characterized by three factors: 
(1) the association guarantees the technical efficiency of its members by testing their 
ability before they are admitted to practice; (2) it imposes a code of ethics; and (3) it 
does what it can to protect the field from invasion by the unqualified. There is a real 
problem as to whether or not the professional codes are arbitrary fabrications of the 
professional mind or whether they reflect some real characteristics which distinguish the 
professions from the trades. These ethical codes are based on the belief that between 
professional and client there is a relationship of trust and that between buyer and seller 
there is not. There are two reasons for this: (1) professional service is not standardized 
but unique and personal and (2) the client is ignorant of the specific professional rela- 
tionship and has to depend upon the professional for services for which the client has no 
training. There is involved the additional problem of the balance between duty to client 
and duty to community. The two are not incompatible if the true interests of society 
and the individuai are harmonious. A profession proceeds on the assumption that they 
are. Authority passes to the professiona] who must give his client what he needs rather 
than what he wants. But need is a social concept which can only be assessed in relation 
to the social order within which the individual is living, and in assessing it the profes- 
sional must draw on standards which are within his own mind and conscience. The 
individualism of the professions has been viewed in terms of the professional working 
on his own for fees paid directly by his clients. But individualism may also mean that 
the individual is the true unit of service because service depends on individual qualities 
and individual judgments, supported by an individual responsibility. In addition the 
professional cannot, except within narrow limits, distribute his skill through sub- 
ordinates. He is unable to go in for mass production and is forbidden to offer cheap 
lines for slender purses. These features of professional individualism are not incompati- 
ble with a general trend toward a broad conception of social service by the professions. 

The most obvious trend in the shifting social structure has been the weakening of the 
aristocratic prejudices against trade and the consequent amalgamation of the upper 
levels in the worlds of business and the professions. Social structure, in terms of a second 
trend, in so far as it reflects occupational structure, is frozen as soon as it emerges from 
the fluid preparatory stage of schooling. Mobility between generations is increased, but 
mobility during the working life of one generation is decreased. Thus, there appears to 
be a trend toward the transfer of individual competitiveness from the economic to the 
educational world. This is typified in the many semiprofessions of the business and ad- 
ministrative world. Each semiprofession represents a subordinate grade in the middle 
of the hierarchy of modern business organization and, while there is a little mobility 
within the semiprofession, interprofession mobility is at a minimum. These semiprofes- 
sional groups will probably turn most easily to the administrative or socialized profes- 
sions for leadership and not to the competitive professions, the workers, or the capital- 
ists—T. H. Marshall, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, V (1939), 
325-40. (IIIc, R. D. 
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329. Problems of the Expanding Metropolis.—The problems of the industrial- 
commercial metropolis are chiefly problems associated with the socially and ecologically 
distinct lower population strata. The conditions which destroy social control are the 
conditions which limit the interest of persons in one another. Characteristically dis- 
organization and corruption are found chiefly among the recent urban immigrants who 
come either from foreign countries or from rural regions. The older residents are prob- 
ably of all classes the best adapted not only to living in a civilization but to living in 
harmony with other peoples in a common civilization. While the disorganization is 
found chiefly among new city residents, it is the fact of the expansion of the city itself 
rather than the size of any other characteristics of the city which is chiefly responsible 
for this disorganization. Eventually with a halt in urban expansion the outlook is for a 

ual and automatic amelioration until these problems pass out of the class of major 
ills of civilization.—R. E. L. Faris, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
V (1939), 341-47. (IVe.) R. D 


330. Sociology and Canadian Social History.—Historical social phenomena can be 
included within the scope of sociological investigation, as a result of which the prin- 
ciples of sociology will be enriched through the support of a new body of material. The 
social history of Canada provides an admirable field for sociological investigation. Its 
characteristic feature has been the recurrent emergence of areas of social life involving 
new problems of social reorganization and adjustment. The emergence of new culture 
patterns in Upper Canada or the western prairies indicates that the transfer by migrant 
groups of old culture patterns to new settings at the “margins of society” is not com- 
plete. The typical pattern of emergence of new behavior may be summarized in four 
steps. (1) A period of social disorganization results during which individuals seek to 
solve the problems imposed by the new environment. (2) Social movements develop 
around the leadership of particular individuals or groups of individuals who attempt to 
secure converts for their particular solution to the new problems. To the extent that the 
social movements secure a broad support they provide the basis for social control and 
unification. (3) With the broadening of the social base of particular movements, they 
take on institutional characteristics—a doctrine or dogma, functionaries and offices, and 
aclientele. For the most part both the leaders and the followers of new movements were 
recruited from those sections of the population denied leading roles in old or “respecta- 
ble” organizations. These new movements do not invariably replace older ones, but 
they have the advantage of greater adaptability because of greater freedom from the 
forces of tradition. (4) Finally, the new movements themselves become the old institu- 
tions. The establishment of systems of education, health and relief institutions, peniten- 
tiaries, asylums, etc., marks the stage when movements become fully institutionalized 
and mores grow up to sustain their control. This cycle is an idealization, but it is of con- 
siderable value in the study of the organization of life in the diversified areas of Canadian 
culture.—S. D. Clark, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, V (1939), 
348-57. (Ia.) R. D. 


331. Some Implications of Prospective Population Changes in Canada. —The popu- 
lation of Canada in 1931 is projected through 1971 by decades using the birth rate for 
1931-36 and the mortality rates derived from the official all-Canada life-tables for 1931. 
Certain inferences can be drawn from the resultant projections. The rate of population 
increase will decrease from 18.2 per cent between 1921 and 1931 to an estimated 8 per 
cent between 1961 and 1971. This will involve economic adjustment such as the in- 
creasing use of capital investments for improvements and replacements rather than for 
expanding and new enterprises. Capital should be plentiful relative to the demand ow- 
ing to increasing domestic supplies and the influx of foreign capital from countries whose 
populations are already approaching a stationary condition. There will be restricted 
opportunities for profitable investment and a relative decline in the importance of 


capital goods industries. The number of young adults between twenty and thirty-five 
a ] increase by half a million between 1931 and 1941 and by 180,000 between 1941 and 
1946, while after 1946 a drop will occur. This growth in absolute numbers of persons at 
marrying ages will be favorable to the building and building-supply industries as well as 
the household-supply industries. In 1941 there will be 168,000 fewer children between 
five and fourteen than in 1931. However, between 1941 and 1951 there should be an 
increase of 287,000 children (14 per cent) at these ages. Thus grade schools will expe- 
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rience increased enrolments d that decade and textbook publishers increased 
business. If the same proportions of youth continue to attend high schools and universi- 
ties, the decade 1941-51 will witness a consolidation of school facilities corresponding to 
a decrease of 162,000 in persons fifteen to twenty-four as contrasted with an increase of 
over 208,000 between 1931 and 1941. The prospect of fewer in absolute numbers of 
school-leaving age in 1941-51 should help the unemployment situation. The coming 
decade will be marked by a noticeable drop in the average age of business executives. 
In addition, the age distribution will become less favorable to radicalism than the 
current decade with a decrease in the numbers of young, immature voters. The number 
of persons seventy years and over by 1971 will be 2.7 times the 1931 figures. But the 
burden of supporting the aged will be somewhat compensated for by the reduction in the 
proportion of dependent children —W. B. Hurd, "Car nadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, V (1939), 492-503. (IVa.) R. D. 


332. The Social Distribution of University Education.—The central problem is to 
determine whether admission to the controlling minority of English life is open equally 
to all mentally capable of belonging to it. An examination is made of the relative pro- 
portions of graduates of state-supported (free) schools who go to universities and 
private-school graduates attending the same universities. Using census material to de- 
termine the proportion of the population in the various classes, and using achievement 
of full-time students on Otis Ero oup Advanced tests as an index of mental ability, it is 
concluded that 81.1 per cent of all the university students should come from among the 
graduates of the state-supported schools, and 18.9 per cent from among the graduates of 

private preparatory schools. The actual distribution is 40 per cent and 60 per cent, 
{ndicating t at the free students have not quite half, and the fee-paying students more 
than three times, their proper share of the university population. Similar results have 
been obtained for Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, and Gaaene, where it has been found 
that families of high socioeconomic status have proportionally more of the children in 
the universities than families of low status as measured by occupation of father. 
Were statistics available, it would be of great interest to see how the present picture 
of differential educational opportunity would be changed by taking part-time university 
students into account.—Major Greenwood, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
CII (new ser.; 1939), 355-72. (IIIf.) R. D. 


333- Juvenile Delinquency.—Based upon the annual report of the Home Office for 
1934-36, the criminal statistics are examined in three major categories: metropolitan 
London, other cities having over 40,000 inhabitants and separate police forces, and the 
remainder of the country or the so-called counties. The major conclusions based upon a 
definition of crime as “being found guilty of indictable crimes” are: (1) juvenile delin- 
quency is almost entirely confined to males; (2) both juvenile and adult convictions are 
positively correlated with degree of urbanness; (3) the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
rises with a rise in proportion of juveniles in the population (the correlation of gross 
reproduction rates with juvenile conviction rates based po the total population is 
0.48); (4) with towns having roughly the same proportion of juveniles, as judged by the 
gross reproduction rate, there is a greater incidence of both juvenile and adult crime 
where ere is more unemployment; (5) in the years 1934-36 for those towns with an 
increase in the number of adults found guilty of crimes there is also an increase in the 
number of juveniles found guilty —E. C. Rhodes, Journal of the Royal Statistical Soci- 
ety, CIT (new ser.; 1939), 384-94. (Vb.) R. D. 


334. A Note on Migration and Verhulst’s Logistic Curve.—An examination of the 
growth of the Jewish population of Palestine since 1914 reveals that there have been two 
logistic cycles (1914-27 and 1927-38) which are intimately related to the population in- 
crease due to migration. It is concluded that “a population growing by immigration 
thus follows Verhulst’s logistic curve in the same manner as populations growing by 
natural increase.” In their ultimate results immigration sonaal tural increase play 
analogous parts and represent merely two parallel and complementary factors in the 
biological phenomenon of pa growth. The value of the logistic curve in pre- 
dicting the future Jewish population is limited, however, and it is necessary to await the 
the political decisions which will determine the extent of migration before the third 
logistic cycle can be accurately forecast—Helmut Muhsam, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, CII (new ser.; 1939), 445-48. (IVa.) R. D. 
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335. Statistics Relating to the Deterrent Element in Flogging.—From the examina- 
tion of the pre- and post-incarceration record of four hundred English prisoners it is 
established that the only statistically valid conclusion reached about them by the 
Cadogan Committee studying prison flogging as a punishment is that such punishment 
is imposed more freely on persons having a previous record of serious crime. The study 
of the published records on robbery with violence, and of the number of persons sen- 
tenced to be flogged for this crime during the period 1863-1936, shows that there is no 
evidence that the infliction of corporal punishment has in any way acted as a deterrent 
to prevent others from committing such crimes. Broadly, the annual amount of this 
type of crime has diminished from seventy cases per million population in the 1860’s to 
less than twenty since 1921. The amount of flogging before the war of 1914-18 bore no 
relationship to this type of crime. Since 1921 there has been a rise in the percentage of 
those convicted of this crime who have been sentenced to be flogged. This seems to 
indicate that, as robbery with violence has decreased in frequency, it has tended to be 
treated with more severity. Thus flogging has come more and more to be imposed as a 
retribution rather than as a deterrent.—E. Lewis-Faning, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, CII (new ser.; 1939), 565-78. (Va.) R. D. 


336. Critique de la notion d’équilibre des psychismes collectifs [A Critique of the 
Notion of the Equilibrium of Collective Minds].—In the conception of equilibrium and 
harmony there is a correspondence to an aspect of totalitarian ideology which holds that 
the political leader should place himself above the interest of the parties and classes to 
maintain the social balance. This totalitarian ideology is the most naive expression of 
collective psychism. In Hegel the “objective spirit” becomes a principle of absolutism, 
a suppression of all Seige manifestation of communal life, classes, churches, profes- 
sions, and parties. This collective monism does not admit any fundamental distinctions 
within a community. It is revolutionary, for it destroys the community, which is the 
basis of society, and strives for a community based on force invested with authority by 
the collective consciousness. The psychological explanation of society employs the con- 
cept of a common spirit. Lazarus, Steinthal, Wundt, and Herbart conceive of the 

Volksgeist as a common element existing in individuals. Such an organismic thinker as 
Schaelite was skeptical of the existence of the collective consciousness. The question of 
the soul of a people reduces itself to the notion of public opinion. In the “collective 
consciousness” ro at the postulate of social realism is implicitly accepted, and an indi- 
vidualistic explanation is thus made possible. There is a resemblance between the theory 
of Durkheim and that of those who maintain the existence of a Volksseele. It is evident 
that these theories have as their object the legitimation of the established order during 
the Third Republic in France and the worship of the state in Germany during the period 
of the idealists. Tarde refutes the theory of Durkheim by rejecting the scholasticism 
which takes us back to the realism of the Middle Ages. The monistic conception of a 
collective soul is a fundamental error. Social pluralism should be the basis of a realistic 
study of society. There is always a plurality of circles in the social context—families, 
professions, sects, nations, armies, etc.—to which one can attribute a certain common 
spirit. Those who maintain the existence of a collective consciousness postulate a meta- 
physical position which views collectivity not as a synthesis or as a product but as an 
entity which is neither empirical nor psychological. Scheler and especially Litt devel- 
oped a more realistic approach to the problem by avoiding the concept of collective 
consciousness and talking about the interaction of individual minds.—Gottfried Salo- 
mon, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVI (1938), 35-49. (IId.) G. B. de H. 


337. Le Substratum social du phénoméne littéraire [The Social Substratum of 
Literary Phenomenon].—All literary productions can be divided into three fundamental 
types: lyric, epic, and drama. Lyric poetry is the first. Society furnishes the least ma- 
terial for the lyric poet, more for the epic, and the maximum for the author of dramas. 
There are three factors which make the birth of epics possible: (1) a rich and differenti- 
ated past, (2) a social power interested in making this past known, and (3) a public 
capable of appreciating the epic. Epics are usually the “official” literature, whereas 
is left to private initiative —E. Diaconide, Revue internationale de sociologie, 

-X (1938), 527-43. (Ia.) G. B. de H. 
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